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PREFACE 

An anomalous situation exists as regards events in Greece in the 1940s. While the public is more or less 
knowledgeable about the Spanish civil war, few are as conversant with the history of the Greek civil war. 
Thus a 1986 British television documentary on the Greek civil war was entitled “The Hidden War.” 
During the time | worked on this book, both at St. Antony’s College in Oxford (where | spent a 
sabbatical year in 1986) and in J erusalem, | was often asked whether by the Greek civil war | was 
referring to the conflict between Athens and Sparta in classical times. Many Greeks themselves were not 
acquainted with the history of the calamitous events that took place in their country in the 1940s. 

| can suggest a few explanations for this lack of familiarity. In the late 1940s the situation in Greece 
could not again shake the generation that had witnessed World War II, Auschwitz, and Hiroshima. Even 
today the subject is still extremely emotional and highly controversial and political for the Greeks and is 
not freely taught in their schools. Moreover, previous twentieth-century European civil wars are 
remembered for the colossal tragedies they embodied; their significance is further appreciated in light of 
their role as the origins of the world wars that followed them. This is particularly true of the Spanish civil 
war—the “general rehearsal” for World War ||. No calamitous world war evolved from the Greek civil 
war to elevate it to the status of one of the key origins of a third global catastrophe. The war in Greece, 
oa ie prudently so that it led “only” to a cold war, was therefore, in the minds of many, relegated 
to oblivion. 

It is to the credit of the great powers that they managed the Greek 
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crisis in such a way that it led only to a cold war. Realizing that Greece was not worth an open conflict 
of the magnitude of a world war, the great powers were content with less provocative measures in 
conducting their policies in Greece. America introduced the United Nations into the civil war by means of 
the U.N. Special Committee on the Balkans (UNSCOB), and Russia, albeit reluctantly, tolerated the 
committee. This preempted the deployment of U.S. troops in Greece and prevented the Soviets from 
being forced to follow suit. There was no more important role than that fulfilled by the United Nations in 
the Balkans in preventing the Greek civil war from deteriorating into a global conflict. 

The international intervention in the Greek civil war—the U.N. involvement in particular—was strongly 
linked to American interests in Greece in the 1940s. U.N. observation along Greek frontiers was 
proposed and pursued by the United States for reasons explained in this book. A discussion of UNSCOB’s 
role, therefore, is bound to be based on American sources. This by no means implies, however, that this 
book covers the entire scope of U.S. intervention in the Greek civil war, or that it is another explanation 
of the Truman Doctrine. It does not ignore the independent status of the United Nations in Greece or 
the substantial part played by non-American actors in the international intervention in the Greek civil 
war. Similarly, the book is not a chronology of the events of the 1940s in the Balkans and Greece. These 
mostly tragic events serve as the context of the U.N. intervention in the area. This framework of 
research follows the analysis previously applied in Evan Luard’s excellent volume, The /nternational 
Regulation of Civil Wars (London, 1972). The book also attempts to rectify a deficiency in the research 
on the Greek civil war, namely, the lack of knowledge regarding the input of the U.N. observation groups 
(see R.V.Burks’s comment in the Bibliography). 

UNSCOB, which was active for a protracted period of time (1947-52), was preceded by the U.N. Security 
Council’s Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents. Although the commission 
spent only a few months visiting the Balkan states and Greece in the winter of 1947, it nevertheless 
established some important precedents that affected UNSCOB’s work and observation. The book focuses 
on the Special Committee, but it also describes and analyzes the activities of and foundations laid by the 
Commission of | nvestigation. 

| am deeply grateful for the help | received from the staff and archivists of the few repositories of 
information pertaining to UNSCOB’s involvement in the Greek civil war. Among them are Sally Marks of 
the U.S. National Archives in Washington, D.C.; Marilla Guptil of the U.N. Archives in New York; and the 
staff of the Public Record Office in London. The manuscript was painstakingly edited by Edna Sachar. 
Rena Ne’eman also made helpful editorial contributions, and the text was skillfully 
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typed by Sarah Lemann. Lars Baerentzen of the Centre for Modern Greek and Balkan Studies at the 
University of Copenhagen and J ohn latrides of Southern Connecticut State University made many helpful 
suggestions and comments concerning the manuscript. | would like to take this opportunity to thank 
Meir Verete, professor emeritus of history at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, for years of 
exceptional intellectual inspiration and guidance; and Norman Rose, a colleague at the Department for 
International Relations, for his friendship and help through difficult times. My warm thanks and thoughts 
go to Nitza, Amos, and Hagai, who did their utmost to ease all hardship. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Hatreds die slowly in the Balkans. 

—U.S. Legation, Sofia, to the Secretary of State, 10 J une 1949 

BACKGROUND 

The decade of 1940-49 was a continuous horror for the Greeks. With the end of World War II in 1945, 
when the rest of Europe was licking its wounds and beginning its rehabilitation, Greece entered into a 
second war, more vicious than that fought against the Italians, the Germans, and their allies. While 8 
percent of the Greek population of seven million had been killed or had died during World War I|—ten 
times the death rate for the United Kingdom for that period—the civil war further decimated the 
population, bringing the combined toll to almost 10 percent. The legacy of the German occupation, 
Internal Greek discords and divisions, and the country’s economic devastation, together with the 
attention and intervention of international actors with conflicting ideologies, resulted in a savage, 
irreconcilable civil war in Greece. The country’s soul was at stake: the battle was over whether Greece 
would go Communist and become a people’s democratic republic, or whether the Western type of 
democracy would prevail. 

Greece became embroiled in World War II in October 1940 when it was attacked by Italy. The Italian 
invasion was repulsed, but by May 1941, after the German forces had swept through the Balkans, 
Greece was occupied and partitioned between the Italians, Germans, and Bulgarians. The object of the 
brutal policies conducted by the occupiers was 
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the eradication of Greek civilization and culture, if not of Greece’s very existence as an independent 
sovereign state. The country and its people were crushed, and the land and whatever lived, grew, or 
was built on it were devastated. For example, systematic deforestation destroyed 75 percent of the 
forests in various areas, and 400,000 buildings, representing 23 percent of the total number in Greece, 
were either demolished or severely damaged. 1 

With the occupation, the exiled king and his government had little support in Greece. The long-standing 
divisions in Greek society over the question of “monarchy or republic” (right-and left-wing, respectively) 
were to play a major role in the country’s political and social ruptures. 

The underground resistance movement, under the leadership of the Communist Party, organized the 
National Liberation Front (Ethnikon Apelevtherotikon Metopon [EAM]) and a guerrilla body known as 
ELAS (Ethnikos Laikos Apelevtherotikos Stratos, the National People’s Liberation Army). From 1943 a 
rival, non-Communist underground resistance body, EDES (Ethnikos Dimokratikos Ellinikos Syndesmos, 
the National Republican Greek League) was supported by the British, who feared an EAM/ELAS 
Communist takeover in Greece. A full-scale civil war within the world war was imminent in Greece (the 
first round of the civil war). 

As the end of the German occupation came into view, a Greek coalition government was formed in May 
1944, but in December 1944 the civil war openly erupted again, with the Greek army, massively assisted 
by British units, crushing ELAS and its Communist supporters and strongholds (the second round). The 
conflict appeared to have been settled by the Varkiza agreement of February 1945. The Greek 
government, however, neither abided by its commitment to pardon the members of EAM/ ELAS nor 
tolerated their very existence. Nor did the left fully comply with its obligation to surrender all weapons. 
The remnants of EAM and ELAS retreated to the mountainous north of Greece to conduct guerrilla 
warfare from there. In December 1946 they renamed themselves the Greek Democratic Army (GDA) and 
were fully controlled by the Greek Communist Party (Kommounistikon Komma Ellados [KKE]).2 They 
were assisted by the Communist regimes of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. The third round was only 
a matter of time. 

When the third round broke out, the international dimensions and complications of the Greek civil war 
were soon to appear. Long-standing Bulgarian and Yugoslavian aspirations to Greek areas in western 
Thrace and Macedonia no doubt lay behind these countries’ support for the Greek guerrillas. Athens 
demanded the Albanian region of North Epirus and rectifications in its borders with Bulgaria. Frequent 
violations of Greco-Balkan borders added more friction to these disputes, with Athens alleging that 
Communist guerrillas, assisted by its Balkan neighbors, 
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were attempting to penetrate its borders. Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia attributed these border 
skirmishes to Greek National Army (GNA) attempts to invade their areas.3 Whatever the reason, the 
international conflicts that existed alongside the civil war in Greece exacerbated tensions in the Balkans 
and accentuated the element of foreign and international intervention in the conflict. Of equal 
importance is the fact that during this period Greeks of all persuasions in the political spectrum actively 
sought external assistance and intervention in support of their aims. This was not something new, 
because dependence on foreign powers and their consequent intervention in Greek affairs had long 
been a habit in Greece.4 The result, however, was that few if any twentieth-century civil wars involved 
greater foreign intervention than that in Greece. 

Very few events affected Balkan and world politics as much as the percentages agreement and the 
Truman Doctrine. It was Greece’s misfortune to be affiliated with the major post-World War II and cold- 
war arrangements. Without international intervention the Greek civil war might have been shorter and 
its casualties fewer. 

Winston Churchill’s visit to Moscow in October 1944 resulted in an agreement pertaining to the British 
and Soviet spheres of influence in the Balkans. Russia and Great Britain would have 90 percent 
dominance in Romania and Greece, respectively; Russia would predominate with 75 percent in Bulgaria; 
and in Yugoslavia and Hungary the influence of the two powers would be balanced, each claiming 50 
percent.5 Moscow apparently abided by the agreement; its reasons for doing so remain unclear. In 
December 1944, for instance, when, in the course of the second round, British tanks crushed the 
Communist attempt to seize power in Athens, Stalin cynically approved of Churchill’s moves: as a result, 
the West should have no right to question Soviet actions in Bulgaria and Romania.6 

Two major effects were attributed to the percentages agreement. The West, in general, viewed the 
Communist rebellion in Greece as treachery and a blatant breach of the agreement, despite several 
reserved Soviet moves that indicated a singular lack of enthusiasm vis-a-vis the uprising in Greece. 
Nevertheless, the West consequently believed that future attempts at accords with Stalin were to be 
treated with extreme caution. The Balkan precedent was seen as the spiritual ancestor of the discords 
that erupted in Berlin, Germany, Korea, and so on. Of greater relevance to our investigation, however, 
were the effects of the percentages agreement on the Greek civil war. Moscow seemed to comply with 
the agreement: the perfunctory attitude the Soviets adopted toward the Communist guerrillas in Greece 
reflected their accord with Britain. Moscow was prepared to abandon Greece for the sake of tightening 
its grip on the rest of the Balkans. As a result, the Communist rebellion in Greece 
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was doomed. It is not clear when the KKE was informed of the agreement. What is perfectly clear, 
however, is the fact that when the third round evolved during the second half of 1946, the Greek left 
was totally ignorant of Moscow's stand and, therefore, arrived at the erroneous conclusion that Russian 
support was imminent and could be taken for granted. 

The Truman Doctrine played a major role in shaping events in Greece, making it a focal point of world 
politics and cold-war confrontations. The anti-Communist crusade reflected in the American plan for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey implied a no-compromise solution to the Greek civil war, a war heavily 
loaded with the ideological conflicts of the cold war. It is beyond the scope of this study to point out 
alternative options that the West could have employed to prevent Greece from becoming Communist, or 
whether such options were actually available. Suffice it to say that the counterideology introduced into 
the Greek conflict by the Truman Doctrine and the barrier it posed to the Communist world produced a 
more protracted and vicious civil war, with no conciliatory end. 

The content of the Truman Doctrine is well known. The March 1947 policy that declared American 
“support for free peoples who [were] resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities, or by outside 
pressure,” resulted, inter alia, in an end to Britain’s special status in Greece and its replacement by the 
United States. 7 According to the doctrine, the Russian Communists and their satellites had to be 
stopped in their attempt to take over southeastern Europe. The ensuing American involvement in 
Greece's politics, economy, and military took the shape of almost total colonization. Furthermore, 
American activities in Greece were conducted outside the framework of the United Nations (the lack of 
U.N. funding, strength, and unanimity probably lay behind the unilateral nature of the doctrine), a policy 
that startled and shocked America.8 

The Truman Doctrine as it pertained to Greece basically aimed at the rehabilitation of the country’s 
economy, military, and industry and at the prevention of imminent chaos in the internal social order. The 
internal reconstruction of Greece was the program's chief aim, because the threat of communism came 
mainly from the streets of the cities, among the hungry and unemployed, not along the country’s 
borders. (In this Greece differed from Turkey, where communism was basically an external threat.) The 
West also intervened in Greece’s external affairs. The role played in Greece by the United Nations and 
its various bodies was an aspect of this intervention and was at least in accord with the doctrine, if not 
an integral, complementary part of it. The 1946-47 Security Council Commission of | nvestigation 
Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents and, subsequently, the U.N. General Assembly’s Special Com- 
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mittee on the Balkans (UNSCOB) rectified the unilateral implementation of the Truman Doctrine in 
Greece. Inter alia, these U.S.-inspired U.N. bodies guided Greek politicians in the direction of more 
“sane” behavior vis-a-vis their neighbors. Thus the various facets of the Truman Doctrine conducted in 
Greece included enough bread to eat, a better-trained and equipped GNA to fight the civil war, and 
U.N.supervision to guarantee that the conflict would remain a civil war and not turn into a Balkan or 
global conflict. 

THE INTERNAL CRISIS 

Before entering into descriptions of the civil war, it is necessary to mention some aspects of Greece’s 
internal politics, bureaucracy, and economy. Weakness, incompetence, and corrupt administrations and 
politicians (not to mention their old age—Prime Minister Themistocles Sophoulis, who headed various 
Greek governments from 1945 to 1949, died in 1949 at the age of eighty-eight)9 were but a few of the 
demerits attributed to post-World War || Greek governments. Between the summer of 1945 and 
November 1946, Greece had eight governments. 10 (The instability of this period followed a pattern that 
had prevailed previously in Greek politics: nine coups d’état had been attempted between 1922 and 
1937, and between 1920 and 1922 alone, forty-eight governments had held office.)11 By the end of 
World War II the Germans had stripped the country of everything that could be moved, and Greece 
needed competent governments for reconstruction. The Athens government, however, proved incapable 
of mastering the chaos or making a start on reconstruction. When the U.N. Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) brought in supplies, a huge proportion disappeared into the black market. 12 
Right- and left-wing terrorism took advantage of the weakness of successive governments. Arrests 
without trial were commonplace, as were hundreds of political murders. The Greek governments were 
unable to cope with such overwhelming problems as the presence of nearly a million refugees, food 
shortages, unemployment, and galloping inflation. 

The elections of 31 March 1946 were supervised by British, American, and French experts and boycotted 
by the Greek left. The Soviets did not participate, probably because they were reluctant to establish a 
precedent for similar international observation of elections in Eastern Europe. These elections resulted in 
a parliamentary majority, which reflected more a short-term manifestation of anti-Communist sentiment 
than any reliable support for the winning political parties.13 The return of King George to Greece, 
following a majority vote of 69 percent in the plebiscite of 1 September 1946, 14 did not alter the poor 
image and lack of competence of the Greek regime. It was only a matter of time before the GNA was 
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challenged by an opposing army. Indeed, toward the end of 1946, when Markos Vaphiades commanded 
the guerrilla forces, they were newly designated the Democratic Army of Greece. A rival guerrilla 
government that sought recognition and questioned the authority of the government in Athens was 
proclaimed in December 1947. These obstacles were too great for the weak Greek regime to overcome. 
Greek politics were, therefore, a major cause of concern for Greece’s allies. “The Greek Government are 
Mil great difficulties for their friends,” lamented the then British foreign minister Ernest Bevin. He 
added: 

| am more alarmed by the dissension within the Greek Government ranks than by Markos and the 
rebels.... To sum up, the Greek Government is moribund. There are no Cabinet meetings and individual 
Ministers are merely doing routine work.... Every day that passes is likely to increase the popular 
demand for a radical i.e. a semi-dictatorial solution. The present Government is dying not so much from 
disunity or internal dissension as from inanition, senility and an ill timed stab in the back.15 

Greek internal politics and the incompetence manifest in each government move produced a sense of 
helplessness and despair, as well as dislike and distaste, among British and American officials. 
Incorrigibility was the prevalent shibboleth regarding the situation in Greece and the slim chances for 
improvement, and many of the problems were attributed to inalterable Greek characteristics. The 
political squabbles in Athens drew some sarcastic and sardonic comments: “Some three thousand years 
of history have not cured the Greeks of their passion for political intrigue nor taught many of them that 
there are other forms of patriotism.” Similarly, “inherent” Greek defects were responsible for their 
politicians’ inadequacies. One of Greece’s key politicians, Constantine Tsaldaris, minister for foreign 
affairs and leader of the Greek Populist Party, was described as lacking “that extra 10 percent of grey 
matter that distinguishes the statesman from the politician.”16 Western officials stood puzzled, almost 
speechless, when confronted with Greek political reality. Apparently, only when they accepted the 
abnormal as normal were they able to understand the Greek way of life: 

When visitors on arriving in a new country...run into a sandstorm or a hurricane, they are always told 
how unusual the weather is. But the situation you are running into here in Athens—the monetary crisis, 
the possible civil service strike, the pending fall of the government, is the normal post-war political 
climate of Greece.17 

The disdain for the Greek parliamentary system raised some hopes that a change of regime was the 
remedy. One British ambassador to 
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Athens reflected whether or not the Greek character could be controlled only by a dictatorship: 

Even at its best Greece will afford a happy hunting-ground for those who seek evidence of muddle, 
incompetence, evasion, corruption, political persecution and lack of planning and control. So long as 
Greece remains truly democratic these things will exist in greater or lesser degree, and this is all to the 
advantage of the Communists... Only under a totalitarian regime of Left or Right could such evidence be 
suppressed. | refuse to be such a pessimist as to agree with those who hold that only under a 
totalitarian regime can the defects of the Greek character be minimised. For those defects are the 
obverse of their qualities: freedom and individualism... There will always be political crises and 
vendettas will continue. It will be the normal duty of British and American representatives to prevent 
these from growing into civil war.18 

Civil war was not prevented. But the West, mainly the United States, arrived at the conclusion that 
Greece should be preserved from its decrepit and impotent politicians. This was the raison d’étre for the 
almost total U.S. colonization of Greece. 

The deterioration of the country’s economy was linked with the Greek government’s lack of competence. 
The consequence of a devastated economy, together with the “loose hierarchy of individualistic 
politicians, some worse than others, who are so preoccupied with their own struggle for power that they 
have no time, even assuming capacity, to develop economic policy,"19 was a disastrous loss of hope: 
During a trip through the lovely Greek countryside, a peasant | talked with typified Greece’s national 
psychosis. He was a weary and discouraged man, prematurely old, his face lined and wrinkled, his 
hands upturned in a gesture of mute despair. 

“Four times in my lifetime my home has been destroyed,” he said, “—by the Turks, the Bulgars, the 
Nazis and the guerrillas. Why should | build it up again?”20 

The economic devastation caused by the German occupation was enormous, in the range of $8.5 billion. 
Over two thousand villages were burnt or razed to the ground.21 Industry, foreign trade, and exports all 
came to a standstill. Land communications were thrown into a state of almost complete chaos. Three- 
quarters of the vessels of the Greek mercantile marine were sunk. The printing press produced 
enormous numbers of Greek money notes, setting off one of the wildest inflations of modern times and 
ruining the economy. Shortly after the liberation of Greece, the gold sovereign was equivalent to 
170,000,000,000,000 drachmas.22 The drachma, in fact, had ceased to have any real value as a means 
of exchange. The resulting distrust of the drachma caused the 
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Greek people to become “incorrigibly gold-minded,”23 and the gold sovereign became the prevalent 
currency. The cost of living in September 1949 was 254 times that before the war.24 During the same 
period 2.4 million people were said to be “one step from starvation. 25 

The feeling of insecurity resulted in widespread migration, reinforcing the long-term trend of flight from 
the countryside to the city. In the cities these refugees lived in appalling conditions, housed in barracks, 
old prisons, tents, and slaughterhouses. They engaged in unproductive endeavors, such as street 
vending. 26 The immediate consequence of this influx of 700,000 refugees was a severe economic 
depression that impoverished about a million inhabitants in other regions of the country. The 
government had to supply both these groups with daily aid in the form of food and money. The state 
was also responsible for the families of soldiers who had been mobilized or had died, that is, for 
approximately another 700,000 persons. All in all, 34 percent of the Greek population lived on 
appropriations from the national budget. 27 In a great many cases refugees had to sell off their flocks 
and herds at knockdown prices in order to provide themselves with the means to live. The cattle 
resources of the country were thus further decimated.28 

The Greek tobacco market suffered heavily (as did sales of olive oil and dried fruits). The postwar 
international demand for Greek tobacco plummeted. During the war Greece lost its foreign markets, and 
people learned to enjoy cigarettes that contained little or no Greek tobacco. In 1948 the American 
tobacco industry, for example, used only 10 percent Oriental tobacco in the manufacture of its 
cigarettes. Of that 10 percent, Greece furnished somewhat less than one-fifth.29 Critical unemployment 
was therefore unavoidable. |n the Kavalla region alone, as many as 10,000 (more than two-thirds) of the 
tobacco workers were unemployed.30 Concealed unemployment, that is, artificial overstaffing in 
government departments and private industry (with the resulting inefficiency), reached stunning 
proportions. The original reason for this over-staffing was that since the Germans sent all unemployed 
persons out of the country to be used as slave labor in the Axis countries, the Greeks made a point of 
having everyone possible employed in government or industry.31 This legacy from the occupation 
comprised approximately one-third of the employees in 1948. 

Another point that required urgent attention was the Greek government’s pension system and the 
incredible number of 170 different social security agencies operating within the country. Pensions were 
adjusted upward in response to political and inflationary pressures. In 1948 they accounted for 
approximately 25 percent of all nonwar expenditure. 32 Those on the government pension rolls alone 
numbered close to 140,000. This was far beyond the resources of the Greek state, which could afford 
neither to pay more than one pension per individual, nor to continue 
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paying pensions to several thousand persons who, at the same time, were drawing salaries from the 
government. 33 

While Greek politicians were blamed for the political chaos that prevailed in the country, the civil service 
carried the onus for much of the economic and social upheaval. The majority of civil servants 
supplemented their government pay by taking outside jobs, a practice that decreased efficiency and 
jeopardized loyalty—“I magine the effects in Washington if officials in government departments worked 
part-time for local lawyers or lobbyists or industrialists,”34 The short working week—usually thirty-three 
hours—facilitated the economic double life led by so many government workers. The civil service could 
not be relied upon to carry out the simplest functions of government—collection of taxes, enforcement 
of economic regulations, repair of roads, and so on. “The result is complete disorganization. Few can 
have much loyalty to the government or much incentive to do a good job. | have never seen an 
administrative structure which, for sheer incompetence and ineffectiveness, was so appalling,” lamented 
Paul Porter, head of the American Economic Mission to Greece.35 “It is characteristic of these people not 
to take corrective measures until absolutely necessary and then to take only a minimum,” she added. 36 
Other criticisms contended that incompetent Greek politicians and administrators were responsible for 
aggravating the traditional complaint that the central government in Athens treated the north of the 
country as a province. According to the daily Nea Alithia: “Athens consumes everything: now the 
Government authorizes the distribution of bacon, meat, eggs, etc., while the warehouses of the Northern 
Provinces are empty and the people dying for a loaf of bread.”37 

Despite cautions to the effect that “we are wrong if we try to impose British standards or methods on 
this mercurial and semi-Oriental people,”38 and “we may be judging the competence of the Greek 
Government by standards too high for this part of the world,”39 Western politicians could not but be 
appalled by the internal situation in Greece. The conclusion that communism thrives on such deplorable 
and calamitous conditions negated inhibitions regarding the colonization of Greece. There were not 
many chances that a change could be effected: “It will for many years be a country of rich and poor, 
unless through internal chaos all alike become impoverished. That is the Greek way of life.”40 However, 
the same Greek way of life, the same “incorrigible” Greek characteristics were also a sign of hope (albeit 
combined, as usual, with the typical patronizing attitude): 

They [the Greeks] are keeping their romantic feeling after all they have suffered. | imagine my country 
men after 3,000 years—because the Greek history is as old as that. | cannot find any other wish but 
that my country men should be as 
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young and ideological and always as ready as the Greeks are today. They would have done miracles, the 
Greeks, if they could have our practical mind.41 

CIVIL ae THE GNA VERSUS THE GUERRILLAS (“MONARCHO-FASCI STS” VERSUS 
“BANDITS” 

The crisis seemed all the more threatening and the chances for reconstruction extremely meager and 
remote when it became apparent that the Greek guerrillas were directing their attacks against 
restoration efforts. Highways and railway lines were targets for guerrilla mining, ambush, and sabotage. 
Trains in northern Greece ran only during the day, and the only means of travel from Athens to Salonika 
was by air or sea. Crops and agricultural machinery were confiscated or destroyed. The peasants were 
forced to flee their farms. Livestock was severely depleted: animals (mainly sheep) were slaughtered by 
the GDA for food, and the refugees brought large animals, like oxen, with them to the towns, where 
these animals, too, were subsequently slaughtered. During the dry season in the late summer, sabotage 
was directed specifically against water supplies. Telegraph poles were destroyed and wire and cables 
removed. Textile factories, wool-processing workshops, hydroelectric plants, brick factories, and state 
hospitals were specifically chosen targets for guerrilla attacks. Many peasants no longer attempted to 
farm their land, and businessmen ceased investing their money locally. 42 

In Athens, as well as in London and Washington, it became clear that winning the battle for Greece’s 
economic rehabilitation—the battle that would determine whether Athens would go Communist—first 
required a decisive military victory in the civil war. Thus, after the first-round vendetta between left- and 
right-wing resistance groups in 1943-44, during the German occupation, and the second-round 
Communist attempt to seize power in Athens in December 1944, crushed with the help of British tanks— 
with fifty thousand Greeks killed and around two thousand British casualties—the third round, generally 
known as the civil war, began in 1946 and lasted until 1949. The attack on Litokhoro, on the eastern 
Slopes of Mount Olympus, on the night of 30-31 March 1946 is traditionally regarded as the start of the 
civil war.43 However, the descent into civil war came about through a gradual deterioration, with more 
or less common banditry turning into guerrilla warfare.44 Gendarmerie and GNA45 countermeasures 
exacerbated the situation until it eventually engulfed the entire nation in a vicious civil war. At first, the 
guerrillas (who were controlled by, and followed the instructions of, the KKE) had been careful to avoid 
attacks on army units, aiming instead at civilians and the Gendarmerie. In J uly 1946 this precaution was 
discarded, and a GNA company stationed at Pondokerasia in the northeast was attacked. In the course 
of the assault sixteen soldiers were killed, 
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and some thirty deserted to join forces with their attackers.46 From the summer of 1946 the GNA 
assumed control of operations against the “bandits,” and the Gendarmerie was subordinated to the GNA 
(not without considerable friction). Open war between the guerrillas (now designated the Greek 
Democratic Army) and the GNA was impending. 

The GDA 

In what was seen as typical guerrilla warfare, GDA units at first avoided direct engagements with the 
GNA, thus succeeding in keeping the widely dispersed Greek forces fully occupied in northern and 
central Greece. The small guerrilla units—platoons of ten—exhibited discipline of a very high order. 
Since it was easy for the guerrillas to desert, this voluntary obedience was of extreme importance to the 
success of guerrilla activities. Within the platoon the proportion of men to women was usually of the 
order of eight to two, the women participating on equal terms with the men. This was attractive to the 
young women of rural Greece, whose status in their villages was deplorable.47 However, there was also 
a dark side to the life of the andartisses (the women guerrillas). Some were used sexually by their male 
counterparts and later abandoned to misery, disease, and shame. This was a harsh fate for these young 
peasant women, who, consequently, could not return to their villages. Some became prostitutes, or, to 
use the Greek phrase, “Now they make the pavements.”48 

There were conflicting reports regarding how the guerrillas treated civilians. Some reports indicated that 
the guerrillas were careful not to impose too great a burden on any community, each village being 
required to provide food only for small parties, and their accommodation being shared among the 
villagers. Thus the load was fairly distributed.49 Other reports, however, were less idyllic, claiming that 
the guerrillas were conducting intensive campaigns of terror in the villages, massacring individuals and 
their families. The inhabitants were driven out of certain areas, thus creating a refugee problem for the 
government and, at the same time, clearing an area in which the guerrillas could settle for the winter. 
Some villages were emptied of their inhabitants to prevent them from providing information about the 
GDA’s strength and movements. In others the villagers were paid to plant mines for the guerrillas (they 
then reported the “discovery” of the mines to the GNA and claimed a reward).50 All in all, the 
Selle inability to protect the villagers was clearly demonstrated, thereby discrediting its 
authority.5 

The guerrilla efforts to gain control of parts of Greece, mainly in the north of the country, constituted a 
major aspect of their activities. The GDA fought hard to acquire a foothold in the north in order to 
secure a direct geographical link to its supply bases in the Balkan countries, 
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and to control Greek territory in order to be able to establish a government on Greek soil. They also 
planned to operate an air force, for which they required a base with landing-strip and aircraft facilities 
on Greek territory. Furthermore, the GDA could not expect aerial support from the Communist Balkan 
countries until it held sufficient territory in Greece to make it possible for this support to appear to be 
operating from Greek territory.52 These efforts to secure territory compelled the GNA to maintain large 
forces along the frontiers with Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. This facilitated the spread of guerrilla 
activity from northern to central Greece and helped support the theory that a genuine civil war, rather 
than foreign intervention from the north, was the cause of the crisis in Greece. 

There is no doubt that a genuine, authentic uprising was developing in Greece. No evidence exists of 
mercenaries, foreign “volunteers,” or any other sort of direct active assistance to the Greek guerrillas. 
The struggle for power, old grievances, and both government and leftist terror, together with the 
oppression and persecution of ethnic, political, and ideological elements as a result of the lack of 
tolerance for different opinions and ideas, were reasons enough to justify a massive armed eruption in 
the country. Yet all the evidence indicates that the guerrillas’ entire strategy was based on their having 
unrestricted access to the territories of Greece’s Balkan neighbors. The areas occupied by the guerrilla 
forces along the frontiers of Greece and the Balkan states were for the most part uncultivated and 
deserted, but large numbers of guerrillas were sustained in these areas. The inference that their 
supplies came from beyond the border, from Albania, for instance, was supported not only by ample 
evidence from witnesses, but also by the results of direct U.N. observation of certain routes leading into 
Greece.53 Hospitals offering special surgery, eye tests, and X-ray examinations, as well as training 
bases, supply centers, weapons workshops, and other services, were provided by the Balkan states 
within their territories. The numbers of persons in these bases, which the guerrillas and Balkan 
authorities persisted in calling “centers for Greek refugees,” consistently decreased just before any major 
guerrilla military operation. 54 

The strength of the [guerrillas] lies in their ability to retreat, rest, rearm and regroup in non-Greek 
territory without fear of disturbance, in the fact that the proportion of guerrilla strength devoted to 
actual combat operations is very high, because the auxiliary services of training, supply, hospitalization, 
etc., are furnished by the satellite governments.55 

Guerrilla successes soon followed. In the summer of 1947 the authority of the Greek government in 
lets was confined to Athens and its surroundings. The north of the country was virtually in the hands 
of the 
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guerrillas. The weakness of the GNA indicated an imminent victory for the Communists: “The bandits 
continue to do more or less whatever they like, wherever they like in the country-side, and it has only 
been due to a certain lack of initiative on their part and ignorance of their own strength that the 
situation is not worse.”56 Apparently, the guerrillas decided to use more initiative and rectify their 
“ignorance” by attempting to defeat the GNA in large-scale conventional warfare as well. Some major 
changes were introduced into GDA tactics. While until J uly 1947 the guerrillas had been content with 
evasive action, scattered raids, and ambushes, thereafter there were occasions on which they attempted 
to capture and defend certain areas. In contrast to the small guerrilla groups that had been deployed 
previously, the number of guerrillas participating in attacks was now in the thousands—the well-armed 
force that attacked the town of Konitsa in December 1947, for example, numbered around 2,500.57 
Guerrilla forces were reorganized into battalions of 5 companies of 60 men each, with each company 
composed of 5 platoons of 10, 6 conscripts, and 4 party members. Each fighter was issued 80 rounds of 
ammunition. 58 

With the organization of the guerrillas into regular territorial army corps, the GDA took the shape of an 
established military force that pursued its tactics according to laws and rules. For instance, Decree no. 
11 of the GDA General Headquarters (“Decree on Officer Corps”) specified who would be considered an 
officer in the GDA (seven categories of soldiers, including one appointed posthumously).59 Decree no. 
10 established a People’s Civil Guard under the authority of the GDA GHQ to safeguard order in the 
areas freed by the GDA. Officers and men of the People’s Civil Guard would wear epaulets with the 
letters Lambda Pi (Laiki Politophylaki, People’s Civil Guard). Those eligible for service in this body “must 
believe in the aims of the GDA, behave well to the people and be firm and conscientious in the 
fulfillment of their duties.”60 Mobilization Order no. 722 was issued by the GDA First Bureau, specifying 
the groups that were to present themselves to the GDA units nearest their homes and stating that 
“defaulters will be considered as deserters.” The GHQ also considered as enlisted all citizens of towns or 
villages who, in groups of three or more, met and took the oath of the GDA.61 

The GDA thus turned into a regular army. When it had waged classical guerrilla warfare, it had had the 
advantage over the slow, unwieldy GNA, with its lack of maneuverability and its movements restricted to 
a few known main roads, thus leaving the mountainous countryside to the more flexible but intractable 
guerrillas. When the GDA became an army, however, it too faced the problems of large-scale logistics, 
supplies, and mobility. |n the battle between two armies, the guerrillas no longer had the advantage: 
“The fact that the bandits are acquiring heavy 
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equipment, necessitating increase in their animal transport, should be regarded as an advantage, 
Lesatagrare the mobility of the bandits, which has been their chief asset, will be impaired.”62 

e GNA 
The GNA’s fight against the guerrillas was hampered by disadvantages originating from World War I1. 
With the capitulation of the Greek army, some of its members slipped away to join the Greek Brigade 
stationed in the Middle East, which fought alongside the British Eighth Army at El Alamein and later in 
Italy. There were some Greek army units operating as raiding parties in the Aegean Islands, while others 
joined the resistance movement in the mountains. But for the vast majority, the German occupation 
meant three and a half years of inactivity and, even more detrimental to the army, of divorce from 
modern professional development. “Early in 1945, therefore, Greek Army assets included little besides 
national pride and their Army tradition.”63 The Greek army suffered from basic weaknesses and 
handicaps. For instance, there was a lot of “dead wood”: in the spring of 1945 ten out of sixteen 
generals on the active list had not served in the army for the past seven to twelve years. It was not until 
May 1946 that these old officers retired to make room for the younger generation. 
The civil war (also called the bandit war) reflected the weaknesses of the newly established (in February 
1945) and designated Greek National Army. It had a meager nucleus of properly trained technical and 
Staff officers, as these professions were considered inferior to the fighting corps. Officers of the GNA 
had tended to regard administration as beneath their dignity.64 The world war had lowered educational 
standards (only 10 percent of an average group of recruits had any education or knowledge of a 
trade),65 and it was no easy task to find the necessary numbers capable of being trained as 
professionals in the signal, engineering, and other technical units. One of the dilemmas that confronted 
the GNA at the outbreak of the civil war was whether to use its trained manpower in the field or as 
instructors to increase training for subsequent reinforcements. The number of available professional 
personnel was inadequate for either one of these tasks, and there was no question of increasing training 
for the troops themselves. The scheme for the progressive buildup of the GNA had to be abandoned. 
The GNA needed infantry to deal with the guerrillas and required these troops immediately; the speed of 
the induction process was paramount. Training suffered enormously, often with tragic consequences: 
“The herd instinct is strong and this is very noticeable when men are subjected to bandit machine gun 
or mortar fire. It causes unnecessary casualties from bunching and a quick deterioration once any one 
man falters and ‘moves to 
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the rear.’”66 Inferior or insufficient training was considered to be the principal weakness of the GNA, 
a of the results being that “few of the officers or NCOs [noncommissioned officers] really know their 
job”: 

There is practically no training on the bn [battalion], coy [company] or pl [platoon] level and no attempt 
is made to rehearse or practice an operation which may be contemplated. ... 

The result is that units usually blunder into battle without taking the most elementary precautions and 
there have been one or two regrettable incidents. Few commanders will order any form of deep 
patrolling because they feel that a patrol...would be incapable of looking after itself once it had made 
contact with bandits or had arrived in the vicinity of a band. More than one commander maintained that, 
even in broken, wooded and hilly country, the infantry were unable to draw up to less than 2,000 yards 
of a band without artillery support.67 

The reluctance to confront the guerrillas face to face and the tendency of GNA commanders to insist on 
extensive artillery and air support to attack guerrilla positions was inefficient. There were insufficient 
artillery pieces, and the road system was inadequate to maneuver them.68 The GNA attacked from afar, 
relying on artillery support and Royal Hellenic Air Force (RHAF) air raids, thus conducting a remote- 
control war with a minimal amount of strategic ingenuity. Moreover, it was “with the greatest difficulty 
they [GNA commanders] are persuaded to arrange a close follow up of the fire support.”69 Troop 
movements were often carried out by day, along Known and obvious routes (and taking into account 
that roads surrendered to the guerrillas for fear of mines could not be used). Rarely were any methods 
used to conceal these movements. 

GNA intelligence on the guerrillas was inferior, always from six to twenty-four hours out of date. In 
guerrilla-controlled areas it was impossible for the GNA to obtain any information from the terrorized 
villagers and shepherds. 70 The importance of consolidating an area was not always appreciated: on 
several occasions troops moved from a base in the lowlands to a hilly area, dispersed the guerrillas, and 
returned to base. The guerrillas returned to the area, and GNA troops had to repeat the operation 
—‘“Nothing can be worse for morale.”71 Similarly, the lack of paratroopers (later rectified) marred army 
and RHAF operations. Air attacks on guerrilla positions and attempts to keep the guerrillas pinned down 
while the GNA sent a mobile column for mopping-up usually resulted in a fiasco. By the time the GNA 
arrived, eight to twelve hours later, most of the guerrillas had escaped. Para troop units were later 
established; the experience of World War II apparently showed that “the average bandit” feared 
whatever fell from heaven, “paratroops more than anything else.”72 

GNA commanders relied on static, defensive strategies. Their reac- 
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tions to possible guerrilla moves lacked offensive attack initiatives and plans for the destruction of the 
enemy. Commanders of the British Military Mission to Greece could not fail to be critical: 

When attacked a commander is usually satisfied if the bandits are repulsed. It does not seem to be 
realized that a band which attacks or merely opens fire on a defended locality provides the GNA with a 
valuable chance of destroying it. One defensive lay-out which was inspected bore a marked similarity to 
dispositions common in 1915-1917. Troops were entrenched in a long continuous line behind barbed 
wire. There was no mobile reserve and little patrolling beyond the wire. A feature within sight of the 
position was said to be held by the bandits but it was admitted that no patrol had been there. This form 
of defence bears no relation to the requirements of anti-bandit warfare and merely tends to crush the 
natural vigour and offensive spirit of the Greek soldier. 73 

Greece as a nation had been fighting since 1941. Greek soldiers were weary and could not look forward 
to a time when they could stop fighting, although their fatigue was thought to be more moral than 
physical.74 Of the 115,000 troops in the GNA in J uly 1947, 20,000 had been in military service for many 
years and were entitled to their discharge. 75 Exhaustion of both troops and auxiliaries was extreme. 
Operating and training by day, they were nevertheless required to stand guard all night, five or more 
nights a week, to defend their own posts or the main population centers. 76 The lack of soldiers was 
thus an utmost constraint for GNA commanders. They were unable to deploy more than 60 percent of 
their troops for any given operation. A great portion of the northern frontier was left unguarded, as the 
army did not have sufficient troops to cover the whole frontier and it had been found necessary to 
withdraw the few troops stationed at border posts: small GNA detachments were almost invariably 
surrounded and destroyed by armed guerrillas who by far outnumbered them.77 As a result of this lack 
of manpower, commanders avoided frontal attacks in order to minimize casualties. Successes in battles 
could not be exploited because the GNA did not have the forces to hold the areas after the guerrillas 
had been evicted. 

These recurrent defeats raised repeated calls that the GNA be enlarged. It was rumored that the defeats 
were intentional, to back the Greek commanders’ appeals that the GNA be expanded. This was termed 
“typical Greekery” by British officials.78 The United States, called on to finance expanding the GNA, 
reacted sharply, believing it to be in the interests of the Communists that the United States should 
exhaust its resources by increasing the GNA to a million men, as Anna Pauker, the Romanian foreign 
secretary, had once maintained.79 (Toward the end of the civil war in the summer of 1949, the GNA 
numbered more than a quarter of a million soldiers.) Henry Grady, the U.S. ambassador 
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in Greece, vehemently objected to increasing the size and firepower of the Greek armed forces: 

The key to success according to [this] thinking is always more: more men, more money and more 
equipment. We have today [November 1948] in Greece an armed forces organization of 263,000 men, 
which is fed with American purchased daily rations of 4,200 calories, clothed in American purchased 
uniforms, equipped with American arms, transported by vehicles and pack animals supplied by America 
and trained and advised in operations by American and British officers. Supporting the land army is 
heavy artillery, an air force and navy. 

This armed force...has been unable to make appreciable progress. ..gainst a bandit organization of some 
25,000 men fed with what they could steal or buy locally, clothed in remnants, armed with old 
weapons... transported on their own, or their donkeys’ legs, and trained by their own leaders... Bandit 
land army is not backed by a single airplane, heavy gun or naval vessel. In view of fact we have 
[already] increased size and equipment of Greek armed forces, during which time strength of bandit 
forces has remained proportionately constant to that of Greek army, and as we have not achieved 
greater security by these actions, it seems to me that we are not justified now in [applying] the old 
method of increasing again the size and equipment of armed forces. 80 

Therefore, radical changes in command, organization, and strategy were inevitable. The first issue to be 
dealt with was the soldiers’ morale. Their families’ allowances were increased, with immediate positive 
effect.81 Pursuit groups, each about 2,000 strong and organized on a commando basis, were added to 
the GNA. They were maintained entirely by air, with no mechanical transport and little use of animals 
(mules) as a means of transport.82 The training period for each call-up was six weeks and conducted in 
specially built Basic Training Centers. The danger of such short-term training was obvious, but it was 
meant for “putting everything in the shop window” in an all-out effort to tilt the balance in favor of the 
GNA and to “break the back of the bandit menace.”83 Thousands of soldiers were trained in Commando 
Training Centers, with the result that the men became extremely fit due to a considerable amount of 
rock climbing, marching, and swimming, and their shooting and general soldiering greatly improved. 84 
The large number of mines laid by the guerrillas, which had caused considerable trouble for the GNA, 
was greatly reduced following the introduction of effective, modern detectors. (GNA engineers had 
previously overcome mine detection difficulties by driving flocks of sheep over suspicious sites, “thus 
saving lives and at the same time augmenting their rations.” The Greek peasants had another method of 
minesweeping: “A peasant woman leading a donkey on a long rope while behind her, her husband sat in 
safety and comfort on the donkey. The reason for this division of labor...was that if the woman stepped 
on a mine, although she would be blown up, the 
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man and donkey stood a good chance of survival—both, in the eyes of the Greek family, much more 
valuable assets.”)85 Frontal confrontation with the guerrillas became the catchword of the new esprit de 
corps. Engagement with guerrilla units was undertaken at close range, with the GNA determined not to 
let the enemy disperse, escape, and reform elsewhere. Any position from which the guerrillas had 
escaped was immediately manned by GNA troops. After initial hesitation, the pursuit of guerrillas did not 
stop at the frontier but was carried on into the Balkan countries, mainly Albania. The change evinced in 
these new tactics was expressed by British officials: 

The Greek forces have, in the campaigns of 1947 and 1948, had what appeared to be almost certain 
victory torn from their grasp by the rebel retreat over the Albanian frontier. 1t would be disastrous to 
their morale and would prolong the civil war still further if the same happened in the campaign that is 
about to open... 

It is a great pity that the Greeks should ask for advice on this point. They would have done much better 
to have kept quiet and simply pursued the rebels into Albanian territory..in order to destroy them.... It 
is almost excessively good behavior on their part to ask our opinion before deciding what to do. 86 

The Royal Hellenic Air Force underwent a major change. At first, air support was underestimated with 
regard to the kind of guerrilla war in which the GNA was engaged. Reconnaissance pilots were not 
looking for tanks, artillery, or vehicles, or for fairly large bodies of infantry, but for small parties of men, 
occasionally accompanied by a few mules. The guerrillas, moving through wooded and mountainous 
terrain, almost certainly saw or heard the aircraft in time to take cover behind trees and rocks. The 
RHAF was not trained for such missions by its British instructors. Most of the ground fighting and, 
therefore, the reconnaissance flights occurred in high, precipitous mountain areas, where violent air 
currents were extremely dangerous for the RHAF’s light aircraft. The rocky terrain made it impossible to 
construct landing strips near the scenes of battle, and aircraft often had to fly a distance of seventy 
miles or more to reach them.87 The result was that many of the aircraft could not reach the battle 
areas, and when they could, they had insufficient time to patrol to accomplish anything of value. 

The RHAF is the Cinderella of the Greek Fighting Services, neither the Government nor general public 
being greatly interested in it. In particular, the senior officers of the GNA and RHN [Royal Hellenic Navy] 
greatly out-rank their opposite numbers in RHAF. As the Greeks are a very rank-conscious nation, this 
does not make for good inter-service co-operation and the operations of the RHAF suffer accordingly. 
Despite the successes of the RHAF, the GNA does 
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not treat it as an equal partner, and tends to plan operations without air advice. The need for improved 
status and ranks for the RHAF has been pressed in the highest quarters for some time, but so far 
without positive results. 

Similarly, the RHAF gets little or no public credit for the part it has played in anti-bandit operations, 
which are reported as almost entirely an affair of the GNA....up to now the RHAF has received little or 
no recognition for its efforts, indeed almost the only occasions on which it has been mentioned in the 
Greek Press have been when it has been slanderously attacked as disloyal and Communistic. 88 

The nature and merit of air power were not understood by the Greek general command. The RHAF was 
expected merely to accede to the demands of the GNA and to assist, not to act independently. Air re- 
connaissance missions were requested only for close reconnaissance in areas where GNA formations 
were in contact with the guerrillas. Offensive air action was used merely to increase the fire support 
afforded to ground troops. Thus the activity of the RHAF was tied to that of the GNA, and in areas 
where the latter was not operating offensively, air operations had come practically to a standstill.89 

But the “Cinderella” air force could not be ignored for long. Despite the difficulties, including short-range 
aircraft, the RHAF was credited with over 50 percent of guerrilla casualties. 90 It also helped the GNA 
both with reconnaissance and in airlifting supplies. It was inevitable that the Greek air force would 
develop into a decisive factor in the battle against the guerrillas. The use of long-range and quicker 
Harvards and Spitfires and of more Dakota and Anson transport planes and bombers that carried more 
troops, had heavier guns, and dropped heavier bombs, as well as the use of napalm bombs and night 
bombing with incendiary bombs that had “excellent’91 effects on guerrilla morale, manifested the 
rapidly growing importance and increasing use of the RHAF as the spearhead of offensive tactics against 
the guerrillas to such an extent 

that there was a tendency to exaggerate the situation with the object of detaching somehow A/C [Air 
Command] for support. 

The Commands often reported that they were in close contact with the enemy and against strong 
resistance—whereas this was not the case. The result was that Airforce support took off prematurely 
and was over the positions of the ground troops before the attack commenced. 

... Commanders often insisted upon the support of many areas at the same time... The intervention of 
the Airforce was always asked prematurely and prior to the commencement of the attack. Many times 
we also had to utilize our means in preparation for the attack although the unit possessed artillery. 
Every effort was made to convince the Commands of the waste in means by using the Airforce and 
artillery in the same zone. 

Often the Commands overstated the positions in order to succeed in obtaining 
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air support in some way (hard battle—large concentration of bandits—strong counter attacks, etc.).92 
This was the attitude toward the RHAF that a year earlier had been virtually ignored by the GNA. 
Several changes and developments occurred during the same period among the guerrillas. In J anuary 
1949 Markos Vaphiades (“Markos” or “General Markos”) was relieved of his role as commander of the 
GDA by the Central Committee of the KKE, allegedly due to “serious illness.” A large-scale purge of the 
pro-Tito faction shattered the GDA, which was called upon to master the “Stalinist war science.” The 
Titoist “rightwing opportunist deviationists” were denounced for advocating limited, sporadic guerrilla 
activity and for being discouraged by their defeat at the hands of the British in December 1944, so much 
so that they were prepared to enter into a “treacherous truce with Athens.”93 These developments 
Signalled the victory of the pro-Moscow and Cominform line over those among the guerrillas who had 
counted on Yugoslavia’s assistance and envisaged the struggle as a series of small guerrilla operations 
pending the arrival of full-scale foreign aid. In other words, the guerrillas were turned en masse into an 
anti-Tito body. Moscow and the Cominform were less than concerned about the tactics and strategies 
conducted by the guerrillas. They were more than eager, however, to isolate the guerrillas from 
Yugoslavia and to strengthen, instead, the GDA liaison with Albania and Bulgaria. It was only a question 
of time, and not much, before Belgrade perceived the dangers inherent in maintaining the pro- 
Cominform Greek guerrilla movement on Yugoslavia’s southern frontier and the folly of aiding forces 
that, if successful, would consider Tito as their next target. The J uly 1949 closure of the Greco-Yugoslav 
border to the guerrillas and the strict restrictions imposed on their bases and men still stationed on 
Yugoslav soil marked the end of the Greek Communist guerrilla attempt to seize power in Athens. 

The Greek Communist leaders had forgotten the interests of the democratic movement in Greece and 
judged participation in the struggle against Yugoslavia more important than the struggle against foreign 
interference in Greek affairs. The Greek Communist leaders had spread fictions about Yugoslav 
collaboration with the Monarcho-Fascist forces and with Anglo-American officers. .:The Yugoslav 
Government could not put up with this any longer. If the leaders of the Greek Communist party thought 
that Yugoslavia’s moral and political support for the Greek democratic movement was not necessary and 
that everything that it had done could now be made the subject of slanders and insults, then of course 
the new Yugoslavia would not press its aid on anybody. 94 

It should be repeated here that, in effect, the rift between Tito and Stalin destroyed the Greek guerrilla 
movement. 
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The replacement of Markos Vaphiades marked the completion of turning the guerrilla movement into a 
regular army. The KKE, which had taken over the command of the GDA, apparently dropped the 
cautious guerrilla tactics of small but quick offensive operations in favor of immobile tactics, including 
erecting pillboxes, digging trenches, and putting up barbed wire.95 Even the principles of defense were 
incorrectly implemented. The Vitsi area provides an example: some bunkers were two, three, four, or 
even more kilometers away from each other, and the space between them was without troops. 96 Small 
guerrilla fighting groups were replaced by large-scale conventional military units under Nikos 
Zachariades, the secretary-general of the KKE, who assumed the military command of the guerrilla 
forces following the removal of Vaphiades. It is true that the GDA’s guerrilla tactics could not lead to a 
quick, decisive victory over the GNA. While the war of attrition exacted a heavy toll on the GNA, it 
likewise caused severe losses to the dwindling ranks of the GDA. Consequently, the GDA’s new 
command felt an urgent, if not desperate, need to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. Concentrating 
its forces in the Vitsi and Grammos areas, it intended to overwhelm the enemy during the spring and 
summer battles of 1949. There was to be no retreat from captured territory because it was needed, 
inter alia, for the establishment of a government, to impress the Communist powers that were beginning 
to find the Greek rebellion a nuisance,97 and for the operation of aerial support from the Communist 
Balkan countries. However, the transition to conventional warfare imposed immense additional burdens 
on the GDA’s war effort. Holding territory and manning field positions increased the demands on the 
GDA’s manpower. Establishing a regular army required growing numbers of administrative auxiliaries and 
noncombatants for repair-shops, printing works, military police, the military legal system, medical 
personnel, officers for liaison with the civilian population, and so on. The heavy casualties inflicted on 
the GDA, the additional demands of conventional warfare, and the Greek government’s intentional 
evacuation of hundreds of thousands of people from areas susceptible to falling into Communist 
hands98 all deprived the guerrillas of crucial manpower. 

Abandoning guerrilla tactics led to the inevitable: the victory of the army that had superiority in numbers 
and firepower, the GNA, over the GDA, now under Zachariades. British officials commented: “No doubt 
some irreverent spirits had made a comparison with the disasters which overtook Germany when Hitler 
took over from his generals in the Russian campaign.”99 It would probably have been better for the 
GDA had it remained under Markos Vaphiades and continued to cause the gradual economic and 
psychological collapse of Greece by means of fighting in small guerrilla groups. What was applicable to 
the success of the GDA and defeat of the GNA at the battle and destruction of the 
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Macedonian town of Naoussa in January 1949 was equally applicable when the situation was reversed: 
It reminded me of Lawrence of Arabia’s remark about guerrilla war, that given three things it could 
hardly fail. They were: 

* a secure base which cannot be attacked; 

* a political ideal for which people will fight; 

* an army organized on modern lines fighting against you. 

The bandits certainly possess the first two, and possess the third in their opponents. 100 

Heavy casualties were inflicted on the guerrillas. From the early winter of 1949 it was apparent that the 
GDA was having difficulties in replenishing its strength. In previous years the guerrilla movement had 
utilized the winter months, when GNA offensive activity was restricted, for the purpose of buttressing its 
organization and ranks. In 1949 the guerrillas failed to increase their strength and suffered casualties 
considerably in excess of the number of persons they were able to abduct or recruit. 101 Casualty figures 
indicated that in order to maintain an average strength of 20,000, it was necessary for the GDA to 
replace its entire force three and a half times during the years 1946-49.102 However, mounting losses 
during the first half of 1949 reduced guerrilla strength to its lowest figure since October 1947, and there 
were increasing difficulties in obtaining replacements. It should be mentioned that a force of about 
20,000 to 23,000 seemed to be the optimal number the guerrillas were able to equip and supply within 
Greece and that in the past, whenever their strength had fallen below that figure, they had been able to 
replenish it with very little delay by means of drafts from across the frontier or forcible recruiting. 103 
Another indication of the shortage of GDA recruits was the proportion of women guerrillas. During the 
summer of 1949 the 30 percent average of fighting “she bandits” rose in some units to 50 percent.104 
In December 1946 there were 9,285 guerrillas, and their casualties amounted to 285. A year later the 
figures were 20,350 and 1,630, respectively, and in December 1948, 24,985 and 2,560.105 In the 
January-March quarter of 1949 total guerrilla losses amounted to 12,240 killed in action, captured, or 
surrendered. 106 In April 1949 there were 19,880 guerrillas, and their casualties amounted to 3,629.107 
In the August 1949 Grammos battle that effectively ended the civil war, GDA losses were 922 dead, 765 
captured, and 179 surrendered, whereas the GNA had 245 dead and 1,452 wounded. In J uly the GDA 
still had 16,400 names on its nominal roll; at the end of August there were only 3,710.108 Figures 
issued by the Greek government indicated that between J une 1945 and 
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March 1949 guerrilla losses had totalled more than 70,000 (29,000 dead, 13,000 captured, and 28,000 
surrendered). No figures were issued for the wounded, but they must have been two to three times the 
number of dead. The GNA casualty figures for the same period were given as 11,000 dead, 23,000 
wounded, and 8,000 missing. Close to 4,000 civilians were reported executed or killed by the 

guerrillas. 109 The tide had definitely turned against the GDA. 

In describing the devastation caused by the civil war in Greece, C.M. Woodhouse writes: “Physical 
damage to property, livestock and communications is literally incalculable: suffice it to say that it was 
far greater than under the German occupation.” The destruction of World War II was so great, he 
writes, that numbers cannot convey the full tragedy of the situation, and it would take years to put right 
the havoc wreaked on crops, forests, and livestock.110 Of a population not much greater than 7 million, 
well over 100,000, possibly close to 150,000 people perished in the civil war. Almost 1 million people 
were made homeless, and 28,000 children were kidnapped (according to the Greek government) or 
taken abroad for their own safety (according to the guerrillas).111 As Mary Henderson concluded in her 
Greek memoir: “Civil War is the deepest wound.”112 

THE EVATT MISSION 

The activity of the United Nations in Greece, as will be described in detail in the following chapters, was 
basically a twofold arrangement. The Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents 
briefly visited Greece and its Balkan neighbors early in 1947; UNSCOB was active in Greece from 
October 1947 to December 1951. Meanwhile in early 1949, the then president of the General Assembly, 
Dr. Herbert Evatt from Australia, conducted an almost private mission (outside UNSCOB) to conciliate 
Greece and its northern neighbors. The mission turned into a farce. It was based on the belief that the 
Greek crisis was immune to the cold war and could be isolated from great-power interests and settled 
without their cooperation. In light of the realities of the late 1940s, Evatt’s conciliation mission could not 
possibly have succeeded, and the mission was neither looked upon favorably nor taken seriously by the 
various parties to the conflict. 

At his meetings in Paris with the representatives of the governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia, Evatt circulated an eight-point program for solving the problems between Greece and its 
northern neighbors. The points, each necessitating considerable concessions by all four parties, were 
unacceptable and unrealistic. The long-standing border conflicts and emotional and ideological 
disagreements, with the civil war in Greece serving as the context and background of the mission, 
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all spelled inevitable failure for the conciliatory attempt. The program included (1) diplomatic exchanges; 
(2) immediate agreement in principle to draw up new or revised frontier conventions; (3) mutual patrol 
of frontiers; (4) assistance of U.N. observers; (5) acceptance of existing frontiers as definitive; (6) 
acceleration of the repatriation of Greek children who had been taken across the border; (7) agreement 
in principle to regulate questions of refugees and minorities once diplomatic relations had been restored; 
and (8) establishment of a small body for good offices or mediation. 113 

Very soon, however, the substance no longer mattered. Evatt’s comments at the start of his mission that 
“but for the United States, the United Kingdom and the USSR—'the uncle’—the problems at issue which 
were...merely words’ would easily be solved.. [and] there would be peace in the Balkans”114 were 
sufficient to make “les oncles” (and “cousines”) launch an ugly campaign against Evatt and his mission. 
He was accused of acting as though “the whole business were a purely personal matter”115 and 
behaving “like Stephen Leacock’s hero [who] could in fact, jump on his horse and ride off in all 
directions.”116 Appraisals of his work varied from “acting very ‘strangely’ in the matter ...really ‘crazy”” 
to contemptuous remarks, mostly written in inverted commas, regarding elements of his mission 
(“agreement,” “draft,” “minutes” of the “meetings,” “conciliation”).117 “The Doctor” [sic] was described 
as holding “the bit firmly between his teeth” and “bullying the Greeks.” Therefore, “every possible step” 
was to be taken to ensure that his “manoeuvre is defeated.”118 The cynicism, fears, and personal 
dislike of the great powers (both Western and Eastern) brought about the quick downfall of Evatt. The 
existence of “a distinct danger that... under Dr. Evatt’s chairmanship, any Balkan conciliation talks could 
be represented as successful”119 generated intensive efforts in strong opposition to Evatt’s conciliation 
program. His specific plan to conduct an international inquiry into what was happening inside Greece 
was repulsed by that country’s precondition (backed by London and Washington) that parallel inquiries 
be conducted in Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. The vehement objections of these countries (backed 
by Moscow), together with the unbending rigidity of all parties to the conflict regarding matters of 
substance, meant that Evatt’s mission for conciliation in the Balkans was doomed. The prevalence of 
global interests and the futility of Evatt’s attempt to isolate the Balkan crisis from great-power politics is 
evident in the British Foreign Office’s rationale for its “fears” regarding the “distinct danger” that Evatt 
might be successful. It had nothing to do with the Balkans: 

A successful outcome of Greek-Yugoslav talks under Dr. Evatt’s sponsorship might, therefore, give a 
considerable impetus to the influential section of Aus- 
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tralian opinion that favors the adoption by Australia of a middle course in relation to Russia. And we 
have to remember that a general election is due in Australia this year.120 

In May 1949, six months after its establishment, the Evatt mission was forcibly ended. In the presence 
of U.N. secretary-general Trygve Lie, Evatt was informed in “unmistakable terms” that his Conciliation 
Committee was finished, once and for all.121 “It was almost heart-breaking,” Evatt lamented. 122 

Evatt acted outside the framework of UNSCOB—to the chagrin of the United States, which had 
established the committee, and probably also of the Russians, who tolerated it—because UNSCOB was 
not acceptable to the Communist Balkan countries. His mission, therefore, was bound to fail. There 
could be no settlement between Greece and its neighbors without involving the great powers, but there 
could also be no settlement because of this very involvement. 

U.N. inquiries and observation in Greece were conducted within the context of Greek, Balkan, and global 
interests and conflicts. The U.N. observers were subjected to vicious attacks, both verbal and physical, 
from all the parties to the conflict and were simultaneously praised, admired, despised, and scorned. 
They were also referred to as the most effective weapon ever established by the international 
organization (and the free world) for preserving the integrity of any state threatened with external 
violation. They acted under instructions and guidance of a high moral standard, regarding themselves as 
the eyes and ears of the free world, unarmed and unprotected, equipped only with notebooks and pens. 
The U.N. observers acting under the auspices of UNSCOB were considered the embodiment of U.N. 
ideals and the spirit of peaceful, law-abiding people, which would prevail over the stricken and weary 
land of Greece. 

Throughout the Greek civil war the observers attempted to conciliate the rival sides. They failed. They 
also tried to tell the world about the war—about its conduct, the atrocities committed, and the foreign 
intervention in it. In this they very much succeeded. Together with conciliation and observation, the 
observers had to take care of their own survival. Some failed. This book is about the observers and 
about UNSCOB, under whose guidance they operated. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE GREEK I SSUE 

The Greek problem was first brought before the United Nations in 1946 and remained one of the most 
persistent issues facing the organization since its establishment in November 1945. In J anuary 1946 the 
Security Council rejected a Soviet-initiated resolution labelling the presence of British troops in Greece a 
threat to international peace. A Ukrainian proposal, made in September 1946, whereby Greek policy in 
the Balkans constituted a danger to world security, was similarly vetoed. 

THE COMMISSION OF INVESTIGATION CONCERNING GREEK FRONTIER I NCI DENTS 

On 3 December 1946 the Greek government sent a communication tc U.N. secretary-general Trygve Lie 
in which it charged that Communist-backed Greek guerrillas were receiving substantial support and 
training from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. On 19 December 1946 the Security Council unanimously 
approved a resolution establishing a commission of investigation, to be composed of representatives of 
the eleven members of the council (on the unexpected Russian support for this resolution, see the 
Conclusion). The commission was directed to study the Greek complaint by conducting an on-the-spot 
inquiry and to report its findings and recommendations to the Security Council upon its return. The 
Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents held ninety-one meetings in Athens, 
Salonika, Sofia, Belgrade, Geneva, and New York between J anuary and J uly 1947. The commis- 
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The Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents in Session, Athens, 1947. ( Source: 
oy Archives Centre, Churchill College, Cambridge, Howard Seymour Papers, no. SEYR 5/2, no. 
882. 
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sion’s seven teams made scores of field investigations in various parts of Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
and Albania; it heard hundreds of witnesses and received statements by individuals, nongovernmental 
organizations, and the governments involved. 

In its report to the Security Council, submitted on 27 J une 1947, the commission, by a majority of eight 
of its eleven members, found that Yugoslavia and, to a lesser extent, Albania and Bulgaria supported 
the guerrilla warfare in Greece. The French representative abstained, and the delegates of Poland and 
the Soviet Union objected. The Soviet-Polish minority conclusions regarded the domestic persecution 
policies of the Greek government against its “democratically-minded citizens” as the source of the 
troubles in Greece. The allegations of interference on the part of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia in the 
internal affairs of Greece were considered “absolutely unfounded.”1 

The commission’s majority made three major recommendations. These proposals would repeat 
themselves, in various guises, in all of the U.N. deliberations on the Greek issue until 1950. Further 
discussion failed to yield substantive results, producing only a plethora of insults and superfluous clichés 
about the need for conciliation. Examples of such repetition may be seen in UNSCOB’s report of 31 J uly 
1950, in which the commission’s initial call to the countries concerned to refrain from abetting an 
overthrow of the Greek government reappeared almost verbatim, as did the recommendation that the 
four governments rectify the situation through the conclusion of frontier conventions, repatriation of 
refugees, and the voluntary transfer of minorities. 2 

The most substantial proposal enclosed in the commission's report was that the Security Council form an 
agency to investigate and resolve border violations on the Greek frontiers. Observers would maintain 
continuous surveillance on the Greco-Balkan borders and report on the observance of the frontier 
conventions. 

The Commission of | nvestigation’s report, particularly the proposal to establish the U.N. agency and to 
appoint observers, was debated within the tense and abusive atmosphere of the Security Council. Angry 
and caustic words precluded the acceptance of the recommendations. “It is all like dealing with a Hitler 
or a Goebbels,” maintained Harry N. Howard, a member of the U.S. mission to the United Nations. 3 
“The Russians and their satellites.. simply repeated what we heard for months and months, namely that 
all the Greek witnesses [on whose testimony the commission’s conclusions were based] were liars, 
thieves, murderers, and violators of women.”4 Howard's opinion of Dr. Alex Bebler, the Yugoslav 
delegate to the United Nations, was similarly unflattering: “Until | heard Bebler...| did not realize how 
utterly low a human being could reach—for he plumbed depths which were utterly inconceivable to 
me.”5 The senior Yugoslav delegate Dr. J oza Vilfan 
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vehemently protested the commission’s conclusions, citing what he perceived to be the dubious 
credibility of the Greek testimony. The delegate alleged that the witnesses were war criminals, traitors, 
and quislings who had been exposed to physical torture and moral pressure by the Greek authorities 
and had been detained by the Greek police or under trial at the time of their depositions to the 
commission.6 Consequently, there was not the slightest chance that the commission’s recommendations 
would be adopted by the Security Council. On 15 September 1947 the question was removed from the 
council’s agenda. 

Although, according to the U.N. Charter, the Security Council has the sole authority to adopt binding 
resolutions, the repeated Soviet veto of the proposal to establish a U.N. agency to investigate frontier 
violations forced the transfer of the Greek issue to the General Assembly. While the United States was 
willing to assist Greece in the resolution of its internal and economic problems, it had little desire to 
become involved in its external affairs, particularly regarding the Balkan countries. Instead, the Truman 
administration favored massive U.N. involvement in the question of Greece’s borders with these 
countries, an arrangement precluded by the Soviet veto. The United States, therefore, moved to bring 
the matter before the General Assembly. 

Even Great Britain regarded such a step as extremely dangerous, deeming it a bid “to change the whole 
basis of the U.N.O. by building up the General Assembly at the expense of the Security Council.”7 The 
United States was determined, nevertheless, to precipitate U.N. intervention in Greece. It feared that the 
absence of any non-Communist vigilance along the Greek frontiers would abet Soviet efforts—Greek 
soldiers no longer patrolled the borders, having been withdrawn as a result of repeated assaults. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE U.N. SPECI AL COMMITTEE ON THE BALKANS 

On 21 October 1947, by a vote of 40 to 6, with 11 abstentions, the General Assembly approved a 
resolution establishing the U.N. Special Committee on the Balkans (UNSCOB), with conciliatory and 
observational functions. Once again, Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were called upon to refrain from 
providing assistance to the Greek guerrilla movement. Together with Greece they were urged to 
cooperate in the peaceful settlement of the dispute. 8 

This debate, too, was characterized by mutual verbal abuse; indeed, this had become the prevalent 
style in all of the U.N. forums dealing with the Greek issue. Soviet delegate Andrey Vyshinski expected 
UNSCOB’s activity to be “nonsense” and “a useless mass of junk and garbage.”9 He further maintained 
that the United States had extended 
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considerable support to a small clique of corrupt individualists in Athens, thus transforming Greece into a 
U.S. colony. The Anglo-American intervention in the “rotten and reactionary” Greek government had 
precipitated the civil war.10 The Chinese delegate was quick to rejoin that “people who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones.”11 

The creation of UNSCOB served, in effect, to expropriate the responsibility for the conduct of Greece's 
foreign policy from the Greek government. The United States had undertaken to alleviate Greece’s 
economic crisis, while the Balkan issue would be dealt with by a well-equipped, U.S.-backed organ of the 
United Nations. The establishment of UNSCOB was a product of the U.S. conviction that the Greeks were 
incapable of managing their own affairs. 12 

THE OBSERVERS: “THE EYES AND EARS OF THE FREE WORLD” 

The special committee established by the General Assembly comprised delegates of all of the permanent 
and nonpermanent members of the Security Council: the United States, Great Britain, France, China, 
Australia, Brazil, Mexico, Pakistan, and the Netherlands. Two seats were reserved for the Soviet Union 
and Poland, which boycotted the ‘sessions. 

On 27 November 1947 the mandate for the observation groups was extended; in December 1947 
UNSCOB Sub-Committee 1 was appointed to assemble, install, and operate the observation groups. 13 
Two additional sub-committees were appointed by UNSCOB. Sub-Committee 2 was designated to 
discuss political problems and to implement the conciliatory role conferred upon the Special Committee 
by the General Assembly, while Sub-Committee 3 was responsible for refugees and minorities. Due to 
the absence of representatives of Greece’s northern neighbors, discussions by Sub-Committee 2 could, 
at best, be only theoretical. Sub-Committee 3, aside from interrogating refugees and preparing an 
occasional study of the question of refugees and minorities, had no other duties to perform.14 

UNSCOB was assigned a dual function in its patrol of the Greek borders: observation and publication. 
The very presence of the observers, together with immediate publication of frontier violations by the 
Balkan states, was deemed sufficient to deter the Communists from extending additional aid to the 
Greek Democratic Army (GDA). The United States hoped that worldwide publicity of flagrant violations at 
the time of their occurrence would be detrimental to overall Communist objectives. 15 Verification of 
previous breaches had been procured by the interrogation of witnesses after the events; consequently, 
betel were often late and emanated from secondhand sources, ultimately resulting in their dubious 
validity. 
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Publicity necessitated close contact with the international media. The presence of the press at hearings 
and inquiries was intended to augment the credibility of UNSCOB’s findings. Nonetheless, 
correspondents displayed only a modicum of interest in the observers’ work. According to one diplomatic 
communiqué: 

The Committee has made a serious mistake in the handling of its publicity. Most of its meetings are 
closed...certainly a good way to discourage any interest on the part of the foreign press. Furthermore, 
information received from the observers and other sources is ordinarily not released by the Committee 
until after it has been processed through a series of individuals and sub-committees and until after the 
full committee has drawn its conclusions or at least given its formal sanction to the report. This means 
that anything from two weeks to a month may elapse between the receipt of the information and its 
release to the press. Clearly, few newspaper men are interested in news a month old... A further factor 
in the bad publicity is that the public relations officer..a small Indian named Ahmet or Ahmed, is lacking 
in the experience and personality needed to see that press representatives are kept interested and given 
the kind of information they can use. 16 

The lack of propaganda and of psychological warfare conducted by the GNA added to UNSCOB’s poor 
publicity. Neither the radio nor the pamphlet and bulletin services of the GNA were well organized in the 
Greek rural areas or among the troops. The GNA did not have a service equivalent to the psychological 
warfare branch developed by the U.S. Army during World War II, or to the Moscow-directed propaganda 
methods used by the guerrillas both within and outside Greece and the propaganda and psychological 
warfare services of General Markos.17 The American press officers in the Athens embassy could not help 
UNSCOB either: they were of necessity too busy “selling” the United States to the Greek public to have 
time to promote the image of Greece or UNSCOB in American and world public opinion. 18 To urge the 
need for a change in UNSCOB’s publicity efforts, the State Department used reports from American 
diplomatic missions throughout the world that testified to the incompetence of the Greek Ministry of 
Information, such as that from the legation in Oslo describing this ministry as “completely ineffectual in 
getting the problem before the Norwegian public in its proper aspects.”19 

The United States decided to rectify this situation of lack of publicity. The Paramount film company, the 
Reader's Digest, the BBC, VOUSA (Voice of the U.S.A., later the Voice of America), and various 
newspapers were called in to help provide publicity for UNSCOB and the observers. The State 
Department espoused the view that 

maintenance of Greek independence is a cardinal point of American foreign policy and one of our most 
effective instruments towards that end is UNSCOB, 
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which was created and is sustained largely through our initiative. There are at present some forty 
Americans involved in the UNSCOB operation whose dramatic and important role as watchdogs of the 
peace should be made known to the Greeks and to the world.20 

A former official from the State Department's Information Office was assigned to help UNSCOB’s press 
liaison officer give “valuable publicity to UNSCOB as an effective instrument of the UN on behalf of 
peace.” In particular, he was to show the public the positive role played by UNSCOB, using an “active 
campaign to expound the important factors involved in preventing Communist domination of the 
strategic Greek peninsula and the possible consequences to the rest of Europe.”21 (The British did not 
subscribe to the U.S. position, contending that “mere observation and publicity for activities of bandits 
and their foreign helpers will have no effect whatsoever in curtailing their activities.”) 22 

The following is an example of the deterrent effect of publicity. In the spring of 1948 the guerrillas 
prepared an improvised airfield in the region of Lake Prespa, within Yugoslav and Albanian territory, but 
close enough to Greece for the GDA to be able to claim that its raiding planes had actually taken off 
within Greek territory held by its troops. UNSCOB and the Greek authorities informed the world press 
about the airfield (see, for instance, The Times of 25 March 1948), thus warning the Yugoslav and 
Albanian governments that they knew about the airfield and the camouflage it served. The pretense 
that the Prespa airfield was a genuine guerrilla air force base was subsequently treated with general 
Skepticism; in fact, no attacking planes actually still used it.23 

Giving publicity to Communist actions in Greece became the major weapon of the West against the 
Soviet bloc. “We didn’t want to send soldiers there. Hence, the next means available to us in Greece 
was to scream,” said one State Department official.24 UNSCOB’s findings were quoted heavily in State 
Department publications; it was assumed that the Communists would be acutely embarrassed when 
their violations of Greek sovereignty became public knowledge. It now remained to be seen if, indeed, 
such screams would accrue any deterrent value. Publicity for UNSCOB was further considered “a most 
useful means of promoting understanding of, and support for, a United Nations activity which is of 
primary importance to U.S. foreign policy.”25 

Less noble expectations from the observation along the Greek frontiers derived from the hope that 
“notification of border violations while they are occurring will permit the Greek Army to move its troops 
to win the advantages of surprise. (At present, the advantages of surprise are enjoyed mainly by the 
guerrillas and their supporters. )”26 This accumulation of intelligence by the observers was assumed to 
be extremely advantageous to the Greek National Army. 
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Nevertheless, the impartiality of the observers had to be exhibited and emphasized. To this end, Dutch 
delegates were summoned to chair the observer teams; their nationality seemed unlikely “to call down 
the heaviest torrents of abuse from those who wish [the observers] ill.”27 The United States and Great 
Britain were allotted only one observer on each team so that the teams would not be perceived as a 
means of gathering intelligence for the GNA. Instructions to the observers were coded when sent by 
wireless, yet the code was easily decipherable, thus alleviating Communist apprehensions. All this was 
done to “beat the Commies to the draw.”28 

Beyond the issue of impartiality, the qualifications demanded of the observers were knowledge of Greek, 
physical fitness, and a tough character. They had to be willing to cover long distances in all weather by 
jeep, mule, or on foot. It was preferable that they be unmarried. Those subsequently chosen were all 
majors and lieutenant colonels, veterans of World War ||.29 Despite the aforementioned quota, the 
highest percentage of observers were U.S. and British nationals. 

Given these high expectations, it was rather difficult to find suitable candidates. General apathy toward 
the Greek crisis among the non-Communist members of the United Nations produced a reluctance to 
provide the observers with equipment and personnel. Since Eastern-bloc members did not participate in 
UNSCOB, in early 1948 there were almost no disputes to underscore the severity of the Communist 
threat. The zeal of the anti-Communist crusade that had previously brought about the establishment of 
UNSCOB was forgotten. Violations of the Greek frontiers had become a matter of routine; in the absence 
of “spectacular repetitions” there was little chance that members could be convinced to furnish UNSCOB 
with the necessary personnel. 30 

U.S. secretary of state George Marshall accordingly concluded that the responsibility, as well as the 
expense, for manning, equipping, and operating the teams would have to be borne by the individual 
nations comprising the committee.31 In effect, this would mean almost total U.S. finance and 
equipment. Ultimately, UNSCOB was outfitted by U.S. ordnance. The observers were provided with 
twelve new jeeps, three station wagons, communications systems, and C-47, L-5, and L-17 
transportation and reconnaissance planes replete with pilots. “After all there is a Santa Claus,” the 
observers rejoiced on the arrival of the long-awaited items.32 Marshall, however, was far less euphoric: 
the funds spent on UNSCOB invariably resulted in the reduction or elimination of payments due to the 
U.S. government from the United Nations. "[The U.N.] Administration never requested [the U.S. ] 
attachment or loan of this type aircraft,” for example, was a typical reaction to U.S. protests. 33 
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Deployment of UNSCOB Observer Groups, 1948. (Source: New York, U.N. Archives, UNSCOB Report 
A/574, 1948, Annex 5) 5.) 
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STATIONING THE OBSERVERS ON THE FRONTIERS 
In January 1948 the observers were stationed in six zones along Greece’s borders with Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. The zones ran from west to east, in (1) Epirus; (2) western Macedonia; (3) 
central Macedonia; (4) eastern Macedonia, from the River Struma to Nestos; (5) from Nestos to 
Komotini; and (6) western Thrace, from East Komotini to the Turkish border (see map). Within the six 
zones the observers had seven permanent bases, located in loannina, Kastoria, Salonika, Kavalla, 
Fiorina, Alexandroupolis, and Kozani. 34 
The observers were to use their own discretion in selecting areas for observation, which could extend up 
to sixty miles south of the frontier. Even within this sixty-mile zone it was difficult for the observers to 
reach the frontier because of extensive guerrilla activity within this area.35 Beyond the sixty-mile line 
only the plenary committee could authorize visits, a caution motivated by the desire to avoid superfluous 
infringement of Greek sovereignty.36 
The observers were prepared for what proved to be a strenuous and protracted ordeal. It was evident 
that “observation only from Salonika or only by occasional flying groups would be academic.”37 Long- 
distance patrols by jeeps, mules, and rigorous footwork rendered the observation a viable and 
worthwhile operation. Equipped only with notebooks and pens, the observers patrolled the Greek 
frontiers. |n_an interview in 1986 an observer explained the roles played by him and his colleagues in 
late-1940s Greece: “I had then a piercing look, right into the faces of those who conceived evil against 
the Greeks and infringed the country’s sovereignty. Eyes then averted, faces and backs turned.” The 
would- aa culprits desisted from their wrongdoing. 

TE 
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THE OBSERVERS AT WORK: DELI BERATION AND ACTION 

What was envisaged initially as a temporary period of vigilance on the part of the West evolved into an 
established and lasting operation tha rapidly assumed a semblance of an organized authority. One could 
therefore, learn a good deal about the observers’ activities from thei refresher courses and handbooks. 
These reflected their experience throughout the Greek civil war. 

THE OBSERVERS’ REFRESHER COURSES 

The refresher courses evolved around a single central idea. As ex plained by one U.N. official: 

Upon completion of their mission [the observers] will return to their own coun tries where the fact that 
they have been at one time connected with the UN wi give to their views..aan added weight among their 
colleagues and acquain tances. While they are with us, we must do everything to ensure that they lean 
as much as possible about the UN. 1 

The observers repeatedly attended indoctrination courses in which the history, charter, and principal 
organs and agencies of the United Nations were drilled and debated. Inasmuch as the observers had 
beer dispatched to fulfill an anti-Communist function, it was considered vita that they be aware of the 
ideology behind the establishment of the teams. 2 

Two additional themes recurred in the refresher courses. The firs 
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dealt with the procedure of the hearings conducted by the observers in order to gather information. The 
second referred to the nature of border violations and what were termed “breaches of good neighborly 
relations” between Greece and its Balkan neighbors. 

The observers were provided with a list of such offenses in order to facilitate their identification: 

1. Training refugees with a view to subversive activities in their country of origin 

2. Aid to guerrillas infiltrating the frontier, for example, by providing transportation or by the 
collaboration of frontier guards during the crossings 

3. Liaison between guerrilla chiefs and foreign officers at frontier-post approaches 

4. Sheltering guerrillas prior to their dispatch across the border as well as upon their return 

5. Hospitalization of wounded guerrillas in foreign territory 

6. Providing guerrillas with logistical support 

7. Foreign participation in military operations, firing across frontiers, military use of foreign territory 
during guerrilla activities, and aerial violations of national territory3 

The situations described in the list drew a multitude of questions, many of which emanated directly from 
the experience of the observers. “If you see a man leading a mule from Albania into Greece, it might be 
assumed that he is a guerrilla who has crossed into Albania and is returning to Greece. But it is 
conceivable that the man crossing the frontier is merely a peaceful peasant making a routine crossing.” 
This was but one example raised in the refresher courses. 4 

Infiltration of the border by a few yards, sheep theft, and shooting incidents between border patrols had 
been common occurrences for centuries in the Balkans.5 Should the observers investigate and report 
each sheep or mule strolling along the frontier? “It would have been obviously absurd,” the Commission 
of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents decided.6 |n 1948 UNSCOB, on the other hand, 
responded, “You have made the observation; give us your ideas and we will weigh them.”7 

This had to be accomplished without losing “sight of the fact that you are concerned only with 
international incidents, incidents which involve a violation of the rights of one of the four interested 
governments.”8 What constituted an international incident? Picturesque examples were given: 

Suppose a witness tells you that he was with a mule train which came from Albania, carrying 
ammunition, crossed the frontier into Greece, and was es- 
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corted by a number of Albanian soldiers. Here you have several violations. In the first place the mules 
themselves coming across means that there is a question of transportation being furnished. The fact 
that you have the escort of Albanian soldiers means that you have an Albanian national entering Greece. 
The fact that they are carrying ammunition means that the question of supply is involved.9 

On the other hand, if a man was wounded in Greece and taken to one of Greece’s northern neighbors 
for hospitalization, that did not, in itself, constitute a violation of international law. “It only becomes that 
if he is treated and then allowed to return to the guerrilla fighting forces.”10 If, for example, a refugee 
crossed the border into Bulgaria and was given training “in the fine arts or in painting, or in some other 
peaceful pursuit, | do not think that can be held against the Bulgarian Government. But it is a violation, 
and a recognized one, to give military or political training or indoctrination.”11 

Thus an attempt was made to furnish the observers with the knowledge and ability to differentiate 
between substance and nonsense. Nevertheless, the plenary committee continued to insist upon 
receiving reports on every occurrence, regardless of its significance. Beyond the difficulty of detecting 
disguised guerrilla activity, there was probably an additional reason for these instructions: in the 
absence of lengthy discussions over each piece of information submitted by the observers, the delegates 
suffered from extreme boredom. 

The observers followed the committee’s orders to the letter, submitting virtually every incident for the 
scrupulous consideration of their civilian superiors. Although the observers had been cautioned that 
most of the witnesses were “poorly educated peasants—as you know very well—they usually tell their 
story in a very disjointed manner,”12 their reports were loaded with the most ridiculous, meaningless, 
and insignificant details, as may be seen by their account of the following dialogue: 

Civilians: Sunday afternoon they [the andartes] locked us up in a church... At 2:00 o’clock somebody 
called from the outside. 

Andartes: Are you inside, civilians? 

Civilians: Yes, we are inside. 

Andartes: What are you doing there, civilians? Are you asleep? 

Civilians: Yes, we are asleep. 

Andartes: Good, we are also asleep. 13 

etl ae did not always prevail, either in the accounts of the witnesses or in the decision to report 
every detail. 

Other reports of “vital” importance featured accounts of insulting graffiti scribbled by GNA soldiers 
against Bulgaria, a mule that was 
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forcibly taken from a peasant woman (the excuse for the robbery: “A mule costing twenty five pounds 
should not be in your hands”), and a cow wounded by a stray bullet in a village near the Greco- 
Bulgarian border. 14 A report dated November 1950 carried the private correspondence of GDA members 
living abroad. While their expressions of longing and care for family and friends may have seemed 
heartwrenching to some (“I am writing to you today with tears which come from the heart”; “If | could 
only hear your voices | would be happy”; and so on), the letters were entirely devoid of any 
international significance. The fact that these excerpts were reported to the U.N. Secretariat in New 
York did little to enhance the reputation of the observers.15 A letter to the secretary-general from Raul 
Aglion, the principal secretary of UNSCOB, in which he duly elaborated on the “Committee [which] has 
recently been busy on a case of an Albanian shepherd who crossed the border with a large number of 
sheep, some of them belonging to him and others ‘borrowed’ from a state farm in Albania,” was 
similarly unhelpful. The observers’ activities were often ridiculed, as in the story that “made fun of 
UNSCOB and was about a mule that had strayed over the Albanian border. When the Albanian border 
guards asked for its return, the Greek guard firmly replied that this was impossible as the mule had 
violated the territorial integrity of Greece and was at present being interrogated by UNSCOB.”16 

Many of the observers’ reports were consequently ignored by the various parties to the conflict. The 
juxtaposition of mules, cows, and sheep together with less amusing border violations resulted in 
questioning the very necessity of the observers’ presence in Greece. 

THE HANDBOOK FOR OBSERVERS 

The continuous character of the UNSCOB operation soon necessitated the adoption of aspects of an 
established body, such as the Handbook for Observers. Each observer received this handbook, which 
consisted of the forms used by UNSCOB for reporting frontier incidents and included instructions on how 
to make out an inquiry report and what questions to ask: “These should be expressed in the most 
definite terms possible—ask the witness what he has seen (lights, smoke) or heard (rate of fire, 
frequency) rather than asking for his conclusions (the enemy fired a machine gun)—ask for descriptions 
of clothings or uniforms.”17 Observers were instructed that evidence reported in terms such as “about 
three months later,” “on the following day,” or “five days before” had to be accompanied by the actual 
date of the occurrence.18 

The observers were ordered to report on the plight of international refugees—nationals of Albania, 
aoe Greece, and Yugoslavia—who had fled or been expelled from their countries. Minorities were 
also 
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mentioned in the handbook as a matter for special attention: the border area between Greece and its 
Balkan neighbors was inhabited by Chams, Vlachs, Slavophones, Pomaks, and Turks. 

The handbook focused on the recruitment of guerrillas, the camps for Greek guerrillas and refugees in 
the Balkan states, and the type of aid furnished to the guerrillas (intelligence, aerial observation, and so 
on). The tactical use of the territory of one country for operations against another was also a subject 
designated for detailed study. The handbook referred specifically to military installations and positions 
used for firing across the frontier, tactical infiltration of the border, and direct military intervention by 
foreign countries. 

The handbook dealt extensively with the issue of logistical aid. Topics that merited special mention 
included hospitalization of guerrillas and their subsequent return to Greece and the transport of arms, 
munitions, and foodstuffs through foreign territory. The latter raised questions of routes, the 
composition of the convoys, the attitude of the authorities, and the procedure of crossing the frontier. In 
each report the observers had to specify the direction of observation and areas in “dead ground” that 
could not be seen from the observation point. This was to be indicated by hatching or shading the areas 
in question on the accompanying maps. Additional matters addressed by the handbook encompassed 
media propaganda, collection of both voluntary and compulsory taxes, expulsion of foreign nationals and 
eee of their property, abduction of peasants and livestock, and violation of territory by foreign 
aircraft. 

The series of handbooks for the observers reflected the various stages of the Greek civil war and the 
relations between Greece and its Balkan neighbors. For example, the handbook dated February 1950 
concentrated on the manner in which Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were complying with the 
recommendations of the General Assembly calling for good neighborly relations between the four 
countries. By then, the questions of refugees, minorities, and even guerrilla activities were accorded 
“secondary interest”19 because their scale and severity had decreased drastically. The issue of 
kidnapped children, however, drew more and more attention. Greek and world public opinion demanded 
that UNSCOB and the observers report on these kidnappings and pay particular attention to the transfer 
of children from Greece to the Communist countries. 

Relations between UNSCOB and the four countries in question were given special attention in the 
publications. Much caution was demanded from the observers in accepting invitations to official or social 
functions sponsored by the Albanian, Bulgarian, Yugoslav, and Greek authorities. Observers were further 
instructed in their handbooks to refrain from drawing any political conclusions from the items of 
information contained in their reports. To emphasize the seriousness with which the 
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orders were viewed, immediately following these instructions the handbook stated that leave was not an 
obvious privilege but “subject at all times to the discretion of the Chief Observer.”20 

ACTIVE DUTY 

Neither party to the civil war suffered from any inhibitions regarding its methods. The guerrillas 
terrorized the population, burning wheat stacks and mining roads and fields. The GNA claimed that the 
“Geneva Convention 1929 on treatment of POWs and Geneva Protocol 1925 banning chemical warfare... 
[are] not applicable Greek situation since guerrillas [are] common outlaws who have neither belligerent 
nor insurgent status.”21 Thus the GNA defended its use of sulfur flames to drive the guerrillas out of the 
caves where they sought cover. Such atrocities, however, soon ceased to be deemed newsworthy. Time 
and time again the observers were reluctant to report on these horrors lest they themselves be labelled 
a nuisance. The world wanted “something new” from the reports on the battlefields.22 The observers, 
therefore, decided to report from the areas captured by the guerrillas, the eye of the storm. 

Hours of travel by train, automobile, and mule brought the observers to hilltop frontier posts overlooking 
Bulgarian and Yugoslav territory. Officers spent nights at battery positions and followed the GNA in its 
pursuit to conduct mopping-up operations against the guerrillas. Machine-gun and mortar fire forced the 
observers to evacuate the frontier areas, but not before they had tracked down guerrillas in battle 
seal When they were returning to Salonika, the railroad tracks were blown up under the observers’ 
train. 

Along the Greco-Albanian border the observers used planes flying on extremely low-altitude sorties to 
locate concentrations of guerrillas planning to infiltrate into Greece and to verify alleged frontier 
violations.24 The observers’ reports focused on various factors that proved these violations, such as the 
position of branches broken by bullets, which helped to determine the direction of fire. Furthermore, 
they specified the positioning of weapons fired by drawing an imaginary line between them and the 
frontier, thus deducing the angle of the trajectory. 25 

There were some difficulties, however, in accurate observation. For example, in one incident Albanian 
soldiers were given “the benefit of the doubt” regarding their intrusion into Greek territory because they 
were observed in bright sunlight silhouetted against the white walls of houses. Similarly, when there was 
a full moon, the guerrillas had no need to use headlights, and fewer of their vehicles could be seen. 
This led one observer to report that they had seen only four or five cars on the road at night, although 
the seit reported nightly traffic of twenty-five to thirty vehicles. 26 Further difficulties were attributed 
to the e 
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and tide of Greek rivers, as in the case of the Evros River, which marked the border between Greece 
and Bulgaria. 


THE EVROS RIVER INCIDENTS 
Frontier violations along the Greco-Bulgarian border were caused partially by its changing character 
owing to fluctuations in the water level of the Evros River (Maritza in Bulgarian). During the summer the 
Greek riverbed dried up: land situated under water in the vicinity of the island of Alpha (Ornia-Ostrov in 
Bulgarian) was exposed, causing both Greece and Bulgaria to exercise what each perceived to be its 
sovereign authority over the territory.27 UNSCOB observers thus found themselves in the extremely 
ve position of demarcating the frontier and investigating the chain of events that led to border 
violations. 
The island of Alpha had been the site of frontier clashes between Greek and Bulgarian soldiers from 
1948 until the early 1950s. In September 1950, for example, the Bulgarians built a dam from the 
Bulgarian side of the river to Alpha Island at its center. Construction had been undertaken at night so as 
to avoid an encounter with the Greeks. The Greek liaison officer complained to the observers that the 
Bulgarians had violated the boundary agreement by trying to annex the island. Exchanges of fire ensued 
between Bulgarian and Greek soldiers, resulting in casualties on both sides. 
After extensive inquiries a team of UNSCOB observers reported its findings (see the photograph 
accompanying their report). The island was approximately two meters above the level of the dry 
riverbed. The dam that the Bulgarians had built consisted of wooden pickets filled with large stones. 
Except in the winter, when the river was overflowing, the disputed territory was not to be considered an 
island but the southern bank of the river. 
The Bulgarians claimed that the dam had been constructed on the initiative of the civilian authorities of 
the neighboring village; the river had washed away the previous dam in 1941. They were adamant that 
the dam was within Bulgarian territory.28 
Detailed examination of the Greek terrain by the observers revealed an ammunition pouch marked with 
the name of its owner in Bulgarian, five firing positions surrounded by empty shell cases of German and 
Slav manufacture, and distinct indications that the body of a Greek soldier had been dragged toward the 
frontier. The Bulgarians refused to return the corpse without the Greeks conceding that the soldier had 
been killed on Bulgarian territory.29 
The Evros River and the disputes about sovereignty over its islands engaged the observers from the 
Stes! of 1948 onward. In May 1948, for instance, the observers were summoned to investigate a 

oody in- 
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UNSCOB Aerial Photo with Notes Accompanying Report on Evros River Inceidents. (Source: U. N. 
Archives, RAG-2/141-1.) 
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cident between the Bulgarians and the Greeks near the river. The observers recovered bodies of 
strangled Bulgarian soldiers who had been killed on the Bulgarian bank of the river and later towed back 
into Greek territory. Subsequently, the observers assumed yet another responsibility in the fulfillment of 
their tasks: witnessing and assisting in autopsies. The observers examined the external condition of the 
corpses and dissected various internal organs (“the stomach was almost empty except for 2-3 spoonfuls 
of soup”). In the case of one of the Bulgarian soldiers, it was concluded that “in the absence of 
indications in the lungs characteristic of drowning, it is probable that the deceased was dead before he 
i re into the water. Death was due to strangulation two or three days before the body was 
ound.”30 
The Evros River incidents reflected some of the hardships that characterized observation along the Greek 
frontiers. The inquiry further highlighted the question of whether to provide the observers with armed 
troops for their protection. 
ARMED GUARDS ESCORT THE OBSERVERS 
A repeated point of criticism directed against the observers and a possible way to rectify it was 
epitomized in the following communique: 
It appears to me that the only alternatives possible at this time are: (a) to withdraw UNSCOB because 
of its admitted failure to function effectively in the border area, or (b) to furnish UNSCOB with armed 
contingents from various members of the UN in order that the members of the Committee may be 
afforded adequate protection in the discharge of their duties. Since course (a) would be an admission of 
failure on the part of a UN body to carry out its appointed task, it would seem that the sole recourse is 
to strengthen UNSCOB so that it will reflect a spirit of determination on the part of UN members to 
carry out the terms of the GA resolution despite the subversive activities of the Balkan satellites. If 
UNSCOB should be withdrawn or should continue to languish in a weak and ineffectual position at 
Salonika, it can only result in discrediting and further weakening the UN. 31 
The observers proved effective whenever they could approach the frontiers. Yet since they were 
stationed in areas of active military operations, their movements were subject to the consent of the 
Greek military authorities, who had accepted responsibility for their safety. Inasmuch as the GNA 
controlled relatively few and limited areas and its military policy tended toward immobility and passive 
defense, the observers were rarely admitted into the frontier regions. 
Information possessed by U.S. and other Western intelligence agencies showed that continued 
Seep was being provided to the guerrillas by the Balkan states; retreating guerrillas were granted 
ases an 
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hospitalization facilities. 32 Nonetheless, UNSCOB observers were not able to validate this information, 
“which we consider potentially one of the best implements for publicizing the activities of Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia and for exerting some deterrent effect on these activities.” 33 

The GNA refused to protect the observers out of fear of drawing guerrilla fire; the only alternative was 
to provide the teams with international armed guards. 34 The presence of guards would serve the 
“primary” purpose of showing the determination of the United Nations to implement its 
recommendations, “while reminding the peoples and governments of the satellites to the north that the 
outside world is near and watching.”35 Moreover, 

The effect on the rebels’ military position of a number of strong and self-contained military units 
marching back and forth through their strongholds and across their lines of communications is self- 
evident. [The] display of international forces [would serve] as evidence...of Western determination 
aggressively to oppose Soviet imperialism. Another advantage would be the opportunity afforded would- 
be rebel deserters to surrender to UN troops where they might have feared to approach a Greek unit.36 
This show of determination was directed toward Greece as well as the Soviet bloc. An international 
armed force might lead the Greeks to put down their internal rebellion “once and for all.”37 

An international armed force would eliminate the dependence of the UNSCOB observers on GNA 
protection. Apart from the latter’s ineffectiveness, this was expected to increase the impartial, 
International character of the observation.38 Past experience had shown that GNA escort raised 
considerable objections. In the summer of 1947 the Soviet and Polish delegates to the U.N. Commission 
of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents protested vehemently against the armed escort 
given to the commission during a fact-finding mission in the area. The GNA, they claimed, had exploited 
the opportunity to exercise punitive measures against the guerrillas. 39 

Arguments against the international armed force appeared equally valid. The greatest danger to the 
observers came from road mines. What kind of protection could armed guards afford against these 
weapons?40 Furthermore, activating foreign military units in operational areas would cause considerable 
confusion and “would encourage the Greeks to relax their own military efforts;..such action might 
precipitate war; and... Greece Is not of sufficient strategic importance to warrant such risks.”41 In other 
words, the United States feared that the possible presence of its citizens among the international forces 
might entangle it in armed clashes that had the potential to escalate into a full-fledged war. 
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Providing the observers with independent, mobile forces for their protection, in sufficient strength to 
penetrate the frontier regions, would constitute a heavy military commitment. A force of four thousand 
troops was thought to be the optimal size to deal with the situation. This would require expensive and 
complicated administrative and logistical support.42 The United States would be saddled with the burden 
of finance, since “several delegates have flat orders not to commit their governments to anything which 
costs money.”43 

In matters such as this it had to be realized that the U.S. was in an especially difficult position because 
we were always the country which had to take whatever action was necessary and suffer whatever 
consequences there might be. It was comparatively easy for some governments, such as the Mexican, to 
propose various steps when it was not those governments but the U.S. which would have to carry them 
out. For example, Greece was not receiving aid from Mexico but from the U.S. It was not Mexico which 
would in all probability provide the armed guards for the UNSCOB observers. Furthermore, in considering 
this question we had always to look at the whole world and determine what effect our action in Greece 
might have on activities being carried on in other countries. We now had over three hundred observers 
with the UN Commission in Palestine, and these men were scattered throughout the country. It would 
be a tremendous task to provide guards for all those observers, yet if the precedent were established in 
Greece we would undoubtedly be called upon to follow it in Palestine and possibly in other parts of the 
world where UN Commissions were operating.44 

| : other words, the Truman administration was extremely wary about becoming directly embroiled in 

the crisis.45 

The observers received no armed guards for their protection and thus were unable to record some of 
the most flagrant violations of the Greek frontier. They were enjoined not to involve themselves in 
situations carrying a high risk of injury or capture.46 Approaching the borders often necessitated 
maneuvers of a quasi-suicidal nature. Therefore, such actions were usually preceded by attempts to 
obtain testimony from witnesses and to collect evidence about the situation prevailing on the Greek 
frontiers. Until direct observation was allowed, interviewing witnesses was UNSCOB’s major source of 
evidence. 
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TESTI MONY AND EVIDENCE: THE OBSERVERS’ REPORTS AND THE HARDSHIPS OF 
OBSERVATION 

UNSCOB obtained information from a variety of sources: direct observation and investigation, 
interrogation of witnesses, reconstruction of incidents on sand tables, and studying official statements, 
the press, and monitored radio broadcasts. Initially, UNSCOB preferred witness testimony to active 
observation. The Australian delegates, for example, insisted that the entire spirit of UNSCOB was 
distorted by active observation, envisioning the observers’ function as primarily conciliatory in character. 
The problem of basing content on the evidence of witnesses, however, was a delicate one, as most of 
the witnesses were brought to the observers by Greek liaison officers. However, for the observers to go 
and pick out witnesses on the spot would smack of active observation, thereby provoking the ire of the 
Australian delegates. 

THE HEARINGS 

The formal hearings proved rather futile. The majority of the witnesses were Greek nationals, but 
testimony was also taken from refugees and citizens of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. Witnesses 
were usually presented to the observers by the Greek Liaison Service, and many had been interrogated 
previously by the Greek authorities. Several witnesses had been detained pending further investigation; 
most, however, testified while at liberty. Among the former were a large number of female guerrillas 
who had surrendered in battles along the Greco-Albanian border in 1948 and 1949. 
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The hearings were conducted with extreme laxity. The observers were dressed in parts of uniform, “odd 
bits of clothing,” and bedroom slippers. Ouzo and cigarettes were offered freely to the witnesses by the 
Greek liaison officers. The witnesses were quoted by name in the reports, and armed guards were 
stationed inside the interrogation chamber. Liaison officers were allowed to be present during the 
hearings and often acted as interpreters and transcribers. 1 Until the observers were authorized, in 
November 1948, to conduct their own investigations, “the whole atmosphere was one which..shocked 
most members of the United Nations.”2 

The evidence provided by the witnesses referred mainly to a number of issues and recurrent complaints 
dealing with terrorism and atrocities committed by the parties to the civil war. The head of a Greek 
village near the Bulgarian border told the observers that he had been in hiding every night for the past 
four months, as he was afraid that he would be killed by the guerrillas. Asked the reason for his fear, he 
replied that “the Andartes..had gone to his house on five consecutive nights. On one occasion a woman 
guerrilla and two men went to his house and, putting a leather strap around his wife's throat, 
threatened to strangle her if she did not tell them where he was. Since then he had had to take his wife 
to the doctor every day.”3 

Former soldiers in the GNA told the observers how they were forced to fight with the guerrillas 
subsequent to their capture. Two other soldiers were abducted from a village near the Greco-Albanian 
border. After serving for a month in a guerrilla hospital, they were transferred to Albania: “They refused 
to cross the border [but] the guerrillas fired at them.”4 They were held by Albanian militiamen and 
testified that they “saw mothers fighting over the bodies of their children to prevent the militiamen from 
snatching them.”5 They were later moved to pastoral areas and ordered to attend to the guerrillas’ 
sheep and cattle—25,000 sheep and 3,000 cattle. From there they managed to escape to Greece.6 
Other abducted citizens did not fare any better: women were sent to harvest the fields, girls were 
obliged to sew or knit for the guerrillas, and boys were forced to dig trenches. 7 Less fortunate were 
those pressed into active combat. This massive induction of essentially noncombat personnel indicated 
the acute shortage of manpower experienced by the guerrillas. 8 

A recurrent theme of the testimony dealt with the assistance rendered to the guerrillas by the Balkan 
states. Observers queried the witnesses about the attire of the guerrillas, with an eye to detecting 
participation of non-Greeks in their ranks. Greek, Italian, and other foreign uniforms, black garments, 
and any unusual items of clothing aroused the suspicion of the observers as to the origins of those who 
wore them, because “Greeks wear only one sort of clothes...very dirty and ragged.” Fur- 
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thermore, “some of them wore feathers on their hats,” clearly a foreign affectation.9 A somewhat 
obvious criterion for the identification of non-Greeks was the fact that they spoke only foreign languages 
and used foreign expressions, such as that reported by one witness, who heard the andartes address 
their officer as “comrade captain.”10 

Witnesses provided detailed evidence about logistical guerrilla installations within Bulgaria. Centers for 
weapons repair, a veterinary hospital, bakeries, and workshops of shoemakers and tailors were 
scattered along the Greco-Bulgarian frontier.11 Strangely, no difficulties were encountered when 
crossing the border armed; rather, suspicion was conferred upon the ostensibly innocent: “If you are 
carrying a rifle you are never stopped by the Bulgarians when crossing the frontier or when you are in 
Bulgaria, but if you have no rifle it is necessary to have a pass, otherwise you will be arrested.” 12 
Witnesses confirmed that coupons labelled “Aid to Greek Refugees” were being sold in Bulgaria. 
Coffeehouses charged customers an extra levy under the guise of relief for Greek children. A Bulgarian 
teacher who fled to Greece testified that 

he was detailed by the inspector of his school district to sell at least one coupon of 20 levas to each 
house in his village of twenty houses. Since the village was violently anti-Communist, he did not sell any 
coupons and was forced to buy them all himself.. had he not done this voluntarily the amount would 
have been deducted from his pay. Witness confirmed the house-to-house canvass for aid to Greek 
guerrillas; he confirmed the fact that some sort of contribution is mandatory. 13 

Declarations like “Government officials state openly that by helping the Greek guerrillas they will free 
Greece of the present fascist regime” were often reinforced by the observers’ firsthand knowledge of 
refugees, destroyed homes, mutilated livestock, and sabotaged military equipment. Broadcasts by Radio 
Moscow, Radio Belgrade, and the guerrilla Radio Markos further corroborated their findings. In the 
winter of 1948 the observers came across large caches of Soviet and East European weapons; 
photographs were appended to their reports. Until then, all the arms detected by the observers had 
been of German, British, and Italian manufacture.14 Regarding armaments, defectors from the guerrillas 
claimed that “we were going to have planes and tanks as soon as our government would be established 
here. We were going to fight the fascists with heavy artillery...and anti-aircraft [guns].”15 

There were also testimonies of another sort, implicating the Greek authorities in acts of terrorism. 
Villagers in the district of Agosiani, which was controlled by the guerrillas, complained of one “Sourlas 
and his band,” accusing them of striking against the Greek people “for the love 
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of it” and of acting on the instructions of ministers in Athens. Yet, the villagers chanted, “We are not 
alone in our struggle, Russia is with us.”16 

Another example is the testimony of a witness named Ikonomov, who said that he wanted to leave 
Bulgaria for either America or Africa, and the easiest route for him to take was via Greece. Greek 
soldiers caught Ikonomov, bound him, and flogged him with an iron rod. He could not understand why 
the Greeks treated him like this, nor why they sent him back to Bulgaria. 17 

The evidence was not devoid of anti-Semitic overtones. A guerrilla news bulletin, dated November 1950, 
read as follows: 

In our region the masses sign the appeal for peace... All declare, with one voice, No war, No new 
fronts, we want Peace, Calm in our Country. No patriot must accept going to the American slaughter- 
house in Korea. They condemn terrorism, the J ewish military preparation of the American enslaved 
Government which is made following the orders of the American butchers against the popular 
democracies of Bulgaria, Albania and the Soviet Union... The executioners of the Greek people together 
with their J ewish masters demand blood and sacrifices from the working people in order to enforce their 
murderous plans. 18 

It should be mentioned that the few J ews who participated in the Greek civil war fought on the side of 
the guerrillas. 19 

WEIGHING THE EVI DENCE 

The mode of interrogation favored by the observers was to examine meticulously and painstakingly 
every iota of evidence brought forth. Witnesses were challenged regarding every scrap of testimony they 
reported, including the means of transport utilized to come to the investigation. The precedent for this 
was established as early as the winter of 1947, when the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek 
Frontier Incidents conducted its interrogation of Yugoslav witnesses. In response to the testimony of a 
witness who claimed to have driven one hundred kilometers inside Yugoslavia, the French delegate 
inquired whether it was possible in Yugoslavia to take a taxi without any papers, and to drive for one 
hundred kilometers through the country without being stopped and checked at police roadblocks or the 
like. To the Yugoslav’s affirmative answer the French delegate replied: “Il was told six months ago that 
in France it was prohibited.”20 Similarly, witnesses were challenged on their claim that they paid eight 
hundred dinars to hire a lorry that transported fifteen persons from Skolpje to the Greco- Yugoslav 
border. The observers wanted to know the price of sending a lorry into Yugoslavia, the transportation 
fee i person for a specific distance, and other details. The comparison of figures raised strong doubts 
—l hope 
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the Commission will benefit from such low rates as well,” was one typical comment21—often resulting in 
Significant modifications in the testimony given during the inquiry. The paper and ink of the reports were 
subjected to protracted and detailed inspection, including the comparative size of the pages and print of 
the reports, the age of the paper and ink, and so on.22 The system of investigation was both extremely 
thorough and protracted. Greek calls for swift and massive retaliation for border violations were thus 
stifled by the need to submit complaints to UNSCOB and to await the outcome of the lengthy inquiry. By 
that time the Greek liaison officers saw little point in exacting vengeance on their adversaries. The 
technique used by UNSCOB ensured the defusing of many incidents and prevented the crisis from 
earayt into a major conflagration. In terms of Western expectations, UNSCOB had thus fulfilled its 
raison d'etre. 

From the summer of 1948 onward, the witnesses who testified to the observers did so anonymously. 
Their names were not quoted in the reports, since identification was likely to result in harm to 
themselves or their families. Inasmuch as the U.N. Secretariat in New York received the verbatim texts 
of the hearings and interrogations and made them public, it was clear that no evidence could remain 
confidential. Hence the observers were instructed not to request Greek liaison officers to withdraw from 
interrogations, since their absence might have induced testimony that the observers were not in a 
position to keep classified.23 The observers, therefore, permitted the liaison officers to be present, 
stipulating only that they not be GNA intelligence officers. The liaison officers were forbidden to take 
notes during interrogations, nor were they permitted to participate in the questioning; they could, 
however, propose questions to the chairman of the inquiry. 24 

The Greeks and their adversaries tried their utmost to discredit each other's witnesses: 

[As regards] the matter of dates and measures of distances..1t is useless to ask a Greek, especially an 
uneducated Greek of rural origin, to tell a distance in kilometers. His measure of distance is time 
required to cross that distance on foot or on mule-back, in some cases number of cigarettes smoked in 
traversing that distance.25 

The Greek government did not conceal the fact that most of its witnesses had been “bandits fighting 
against law.”26 However, the liaison officers were enraged by the Balkan states’ “Christian-like concern 
for ethical excellence...all the more unsavoury on the lips of representatives who never miss a chance to 
extol the ‘democratic’ virtues of Archbandit Markos, an individual charged with thousands of murders 
committed long before the present activities of guerrillas.”27 Representatives of the Bal- 
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kan states claimed that the witnesses presented by Greece had been bribed or tortured, an allegation 
denied vehemently by the liaison officers. “The greater the degree of pressure, the greater is the 
probability that the witness will become confused, fall into flagrant contradictions and end up by 
destroying his original story, especially when exposed to a cross-examination by several experienced 
interrogators.” 28 

On the basis of the knowledge they had accrued, the observers evaluated the testimony. Determining 
the location of enemy arms and positions aurally was disqualified, since the echo resulting from the use 
of weapons in mountainous areas was considered to be highly misleading.29 Witnesses were graded 
according to their appearance. An un-shaved person wearing a dirty and ragged uniform was 
“obviously” a guerrilla. One witness appeared to be “sincere but uneducated,” while others were 
described as “a whole host of peasant witnesses. ..un-educated and frightened.” There was also one who 
was “straightforward in his answers and seemed..to be intelligent, observant and honest.”30 The 
observers added their findings and drawings to these evaluations and wrote their reports. 

THE OBSERVERS’ REPORTS 

The reports composed by the observers were written in a uniform format. The names of the observers, 
along with the dates and places of their investigations, appeared under the “Diary” section. The body of 
the report (section B) consisted of an appraisal of frontier relations and an accounting of border 
incidents, accompanied by the pertinent evidence. Events were listed under the following headings: (1) 
liaison between guerrilla commanders and foreign officers at frontier-post approaches; (2) shelter of 
guerrillas both prior and subsequent to border infiltration; (3) hospitalization of wounded guerrillas in 
foreign territory; (4) provision of logistic support to the guerrillas; and (5) military exploitation of foreign 
territory for purposes of guerrilla activity. Section C dealt with minority and refugee affairs. This was 
followed by the opinion and general recommendations of the observation group. 

Detailed maps were usually appended to the reports; drawn by the observers’ engineers, they 
highlighted the most salient places related to a given frontier incident. The maps were marked with the 
observers’ evidence of routes of guerrilla movements, along with the allegations of the Greek 
government regarding these routes (see the example given here). Enclosed were drawings of weapons, 
uniforms, and signs and markings found on pieces of ammunition, together with details on the caliber of 
ammunition and sample pieces of uniforms, forage caps, money, buttons, and military badges of rank 
taken from dead soldiers and guerrillas. 31 
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Example of Detailed Map Accompanying UNSCOB Observers’ Report. Ypsilantis led the guerrillas in their 
attack on Litokhoro on 30 March 1946, the incident marking the beginning of the “third round” of the 
civil war. (Source: Independence, Mo., Harry S.Truman Library, Harry N.Howard Papers, Box 4.) 
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Descriptions of the dead soldiers and guerrillas featured prominently in the reports. Time and again the 
observers exhumed the bodies in order to verify their identity and nationality, thus corroborating or 
refuting accusations of infiltration of military personnel. Hats, badges, papers, books, letters, postcards, 
and coins were collected from the half-buried corpses. 

A red felt fez of Albanian type was found lying on the ground. A freshly made grave was reopened by a 
soldier who had buried a guerrilla there. The soldier, on learning that the Group was interested in 
inspecting the bodies of dead guerrillas, remembered having noticed certain coins in the guerrilla’s 
pocket. The body was exhumed and five Albanian coins were discovered in his pocket. Group satisfied 
that this was genuine. 32 

By the summer of 1949 the observers’ reports contained evidence that the aid from the Balkan states to 
the guerrillas encompassed virtually every possible sphere—weapons, ammunition, training, food 
supplies, intelligence, transportation, communications equipment, and hospital services.33 The efforts 
expended to Sonll ls conclusions, however, were enormous and necessitated great sacrifice on the 
part of the observ 

CONDITIONS OF ‘OBSERVATI ON: HARDSHIPS AND ENDURANCE 

Almost forty years after the end of their mission, the observers are still remembered for their courage 
and endurance through numerous hardships. These qualities were similarly appreciated at the time. In 
the words of one U.S. official: 

To give you the full picture of the conditions under which the observers work, | should explain that 
every time they leave loannina they immediately are in danger of mines planted in the roads by the 
guerrillas or of being shot at or captured by guerrillas. Although the territory is under the general control 
of the Greek Army, there is no way to prevent small bands from infiltrating right down to the outskirts of 
loannina. They do, in fact, raid nearby villages from time to time and mines are planted in the roads 
frequently, virtually every night. Living conditions in |oannina itself are fairly primitive, while when the 
observers are in the field they have to carry their own food and all other equipment and usually sleep in 
some primitive stone hut in a little village with only such comforts as they can carry with them. | should 
add that the men | met seemed of the highest type and not only had no complaint to make but 
appeared to be enjoying their dangerous job. 

| understand some of the other teams have a good deal of trouble with minor illnesses, such as jaundice 
and dysentery. | also understand that the other teams have even more difficulty in observing things 
than the one | visited, since their 
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sectors of the frontiers are almost entirely in the hands of the guerrillas. The team in Evros, at the 
extreme Eastern end of Greece, has to spend days in Greek Army convoys just to get from its 
headquarters at Alexandroupolis to the area of the frontier. 34 

The observers indeed suffered a multitude of difficulties. Medical facilities beyond Athens were few and 
far between; wounded and sick observers had little opportunity to get proper care. However, mines 
were the observers’ greatest hazard. Paths and fields were strewn with antipersonnel mines, and road 
mines awaited their mules, trucks, and jeeps. Railroad cars were damaged by large chips of rock from 
explosions along the tracks.35 According to one account, the release of a mine was “‘so terrific that it 
lifted the truck up in the air and the left front wheel landed on the jeep [of the observers]. The driver of 
the jeep..a member of the UNSCOB unit in Florina...was pinned in the jeep and a part of his jacket had 
to be cut off to get him out of the wrecked vehicle.”36 

The observers were constantly exposed to machine-gun, mortar, and artillery fire. The Bulgarians 
shelled them with artillery. Greek guerrillas fired at them from across the Yugoslavian border with 
machine guns and mortars. The Royal Hellenic Air Force accidentally damaged their jeeps on the 
Salonika-Mikra road near the Sedes airbase. 37 

The living conditions “enjoyed” by the observers were hardly any consolation for the attempts on their 
lives. Rotation of observer teams accompanying frontline GNA battalions took place every five days “due 
to rugged conditions, lack of water, food, supplies, etc.”38 Food was scarce in the bases; there was 
little, if any, heating. The barracks were lit with kerosene lamps or candles. Soap, toilet articles, and 
insecticides were particularly scarce. Roads were virtually nonexistent, and those that were travelled 
were so “hopelessly cut up that every jolt and bump brought [the observers] nearer..to eternity, than 
the town [they] wished to reach.”39 The observers had to resort to “beasts of burden” for their 
transport. Walking was extremely difficult; luckily, there was “no necessity for anything resembling 
alpine climbing, involving the use of rope, axes, etc.”40 Prices were “horrendous..300% to 500% higher 
than in New York.”41 Even the observers’ mail was censored, and money was often stolen from the 
envelopes.42 Beyond these numerous tribulations suffered by the observers, their physical and 
structural isolation was “a main factor difficult to realize.”43 

The monotony of life in the field when nothing is happening is great, as all groups are located in towns 
which are in no sense towns in the American idea, but large, war-torn villages without any of the 
amenities of the 20th century. If observers are to work objectively, they must...not mix with the local 
population. They must at all times be on their guard as they are likely to be criticized by the Greeks or 
the Northern neighbors for any untoward actions. 44 
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Emotional and physical hardships took their toll. Some observers drank; others asked to be relieved of 
their duties. It was almost impossible to remain aloof and complacent in the face of the human ordeal 
that the observers witnessed in Greece. As one observer pointed out in a report: 

| do not intend to enter into details here concerning a man whose case appeared to me to be a critical 
one... | should, however, like to point out here what a human tragedy in miniature is presented in cases 
of this kind: the man long since uprooted from his home, returning as a prisoner and facing serious 
charges made by his accuser, a close relative, while his wife and children had come to the prison gates 
to receive news and to bring bread. | mention this because it appears, as | have said, to present in 
miniature a picture of the human tragedy which is an everyday occurrence in the frontier areas of 
Greece.45 

Despite the risk of appearing partial, the observers vehemently protested the callous attitude of the 
Greek authorities toward Bulgarian refugees who crossed the border into Greece, for whom the 
observers “secured five blankets for eleven persons, plus heavy paper to cover the concrete floor, and a 
three days’ supply of food.”46 

Beyond the hardships resulting from the situation within Greece, the observers had to deal with the 
acrimonious relations between UNSCOB and the U.N. Secretariat. Another more central issue was the 
allegiance of the delegates and the observers to their governments. Were they under the jurisdiction of 
their respective countries or subordinate to the United Nations? While the delegates were to maintain 
contact with and abide by the policies of their foreign offices,47 the observers were subject to the 
authority of the chief observer and were not to receive orders from the countries of which they were 
nationals.48 The delegates were an instrument of foreign policy; the observers, inasmuch as they 
performed a military function, had to be commanded by a single authority. Nonetheless, the observers 
were unofficially assisted by “their” delegates—assistance referred to as “nepotism.” Observers were 
summoned away from the hazards of the war zone in northern Greece for secretarial tasks at UNSCOB 
headquarters in Athens. 

U.N. executives in Athens and the U.N. Secretariat displayed a deprecatory attitude toward the 
observers, submitting reports about their mission without bothering to consult them or visit the areas 
concerned. Instructions from Athens were issued to the radio operators of the observer teams in the 
north without the knowledge of the observation group commander. 49 As a result of this attitude, during 
a refresher course the chief observer launched into a “blistering outburst of indignation” against the U.N. 
Mah Melani and UNSCOB's Athens headquarters. The former, he claimed, “was not interested 
in the welfare o 
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the Observers”; the latter made the observer who arrived in Athens feel that he was “an encumbrance 
and a nuisance to be got rid of” as quickly as possible: 

It begins when he arrives at the airport and asks for transport. This is generally not available or the 
Observer is made to wait for hours. When arriving at the Office in Marasli Street he sees a fleet of 
jeeps, a truck and station wagon standing there. 

An order issued by the Administrative Officer states that “Observers when in Athens can only demand 
transport to and from the airport.” On what authority does the administrative official issue such an 
order? An Observer requests that some typing be done for him upon a matter to be submitted to the 
technical sub-committee..the next morning nothing had been done about it and he had to have it done 
outside. It is generally recognized that the quick despatch of personal mail is conducive to a good 
morale and in every army the despatch of personal mail is given the highest possible priority. A scheme 
had been evolved whereby mail was despatched four times a week to every forward base. This practice 
was stopped by an administrative order because the cost of this was 5,000 Drs. at a time ($0.33).50 
The U.N. secretary-general retorted with the following statement: “[The] Chief Observer [is] expected 
[to] assist [the] United Nations by strengthening, not weakening morale among Observers. If you are 
unsatisfied with field conditions you always have [the] right to request your Government for 
reassignment. ”51 

The situation became so highly charged that the observers formed a union. The patent absurdity of this 
was perhaps best illustrated by the sardonic comment of one official: “So far | have not been able to 
find out if this ‘union’ will be affiliated with the AFL or the ClO!”52 The ultimate result was equally 
pathetic: because the “general level of indignation was high” and in order to make “UNSCOB a more 
effective body [for the] remainder of its existence,” as “at present [its] morale [is] seriously impaired” 
from “what appears to delegates to be high-handed slights on [the] part of the Secretariat,” a 
recommendation was made for conciliation between UNSCOB delegates and the U.N. Secretariat.53 
DANGERS OF OBSERVATION 

The possibility of being injured or taken captive by the guerrillas was an obvious danger that affected 
the observation along the Greek frontiers. The guerrillas’ orders were unambiguous: “Every person or 
group of persons from the so-called Commission.. trying to go through places or areas controlled by our 
units, [are to] be arrested forthwith [and] treated as prisoners of war.”54 Operations against the GNA 
were not to be restrained or curtailed due to the presence of observers in the area.55 
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The observers, therefore, were instructed to withdraw from all positions deemed unduly dangerous and 
not to “involve themselves in situations which may expose them to grave risk of being killed, wounded 
a captured.”56 This posed considerable difficulties in terms of fulfilling UN-SCOB’s observational 
unctions. 
It was initially assumed that the GDA would not take action against the observers. Their vehicles were 
painted a conspicuous shade of yellow, “U.N.” was stenciled in large letters across the windshield, and 
“UNSCOB” was written on the bumper. Nonetheless, the guerrilla radio announced that the GDA might 
find it necessary to “neutralize the yellow cars.” The observers considered the possibility that yellow cars 
in the middle of a GNA convoy would be singled out for attack by the guerrillas. 57 
The guerrilla threats did not deter the observers from carrying out their tasks. Their exposure 
constituted a palpable danger, but there was no other, less dangerous way to collect information. 
Observers were often targets for artillery when they travelled along the frontiers, although sometimes 
their presence did serve to halt insurgent fire, despite the instructions the guerrillas had received. 
The observers were described as “magnificent men with suicidal characters,” and the following 
description of how they operated was not an exception. On land and in the air, they took enormous risks 
to accomplish their tasks: 
On the same day the Observers went to a point...directly above Albanian territory where the border lies 
on an almost perpendicular slope to Albania 300 meters below. About 600 meters from the Observers 
and 300 meters from the base of the cliff was an Albanian frontier post.... Captain Gautier pointed out 
some apparent trenches to the left of the post and Colonel Deans saw a man running towards them. 
The accompanying Greek soldiers shouted a warning. Firing commenced and bullets cut through the 
trees overhead too close for comfort. Their sound clearly indicated they were coming from across the 
border. There was no possibility of any enfilade fire. They could only have come from the front which 
was Albanian territory. They appeared to come from the direction of the post. When Captain Gautier 
walked some distance apart, took off his field jacket and showed his white shirt to attract fire, no firing 
occurred. The Greek explanation was that his white shirt had identified him as a civilian. On returning 
from the point of observation, Captain Gautier proceeded well ahead in his white shirt and in a position 
clearly visible at the Albanian post. Again there was no fire.58 
Because of mine fields and other obstacles, reconnaissance flights over border areas soon became the 
only way to ascertain the nature of the situation, if only by attracting fire and enabling the pilots to see 
its source clearly. UNSCOB's “air force” consisted of three light, two-seater planes 
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that were flown in pairs for safety reasons, meaning that one plane was always grounded. The planes 
had no radios and were unable to fly in bad weather.59 Although their official task was transport of 
passengers and goods, 60 the planes flew low sorties over mountainous regions—where the most vicious 
battles of the civil war took place—ostensibly, according to the observers, in order to photograph 
guerrilla positions.61 
With the observers taking such risks, casualties were inevitable. One pilot was killed when his aircraft 
was downed in the vicinity of Florina in February 1949. The report on the circumstances of his death 
concluded that the accident occurred because “he was taking unnecessary chances.”62 In J uly 1949 a 
plane was the target of fire near the Greco-Albanian border, but the pilot managed to maneuver a safe 
landing.63 Despite the acute danger, such risks were deemed necessary in order to determine the 
culpability of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia in the Greek civil war. 
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THE OBSERVERS AND THE BALKAN STATES 

ASCERTAI NING THE EXISTENCE AND SCOPE OF AID 

The main aim of the observers was to ascertain the type and scope of aid extended by the Balkan states 
to the Greek guerrillas. Varied attempts were made to verify the nature of this assistance. Witnesses 
from every walk of life described the Balkan states’ cooperation with the guerrillas both in terms of arms 
and territory.1 In addition, the observers closely followed the GNA in its mopping-up operations against 
the guerrillas. When the GNA attempted to drive the guerrillas back toward Balkan territory, the 
observers checked whether supporting artillery was being fired from that direction.2 

One way of ascertaining the extent of Balkan assistance was to evaluate whether any given guerrilla 
operation could have been carried out in the absence of external aid. The GNA maintained that the 
guerrilla activities that took place in Epirus throughout 1947 and 1948 indicated a high level of planning 
and control of which the guerrillas themselves were incapable. The observers countered that the moves 
were in no way “beyond the understanding of any intelligent man who knew the topography of Greece 
and had been fighting in the mountains.”3 They concluded that “neither the nature of the operations nor 
the various statements made by the Greek officers, [captured] guerrillas and refugees gave any direct 
evidence that foreign officers were working with the guerrillas.”4 

Nevertheless, the nature of combat, particularly the stiff resistance to GNA infantry and aerial attacks, 
bore little resemblance to guerrilla war- 
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fare. The guerrillas were organized into battalions, brigades, and even larger formations, and their 
operations were sufficiently complex to necessitate meticulous planning and control by a central 
authority. The geographical scope of their concentrations was so wide (1,200 square kilometers) that 
deployment could not have been effected without regular radio contact. The fighting followed the 
pattern of warfare between armies, conducted with a political objective and with the intention of 
securing and holding ground. 
These facts indicated that “the guerrillas had some backing beyond the ordinary leadership of their 
capitanos, but no evidence of the nature of such backing was available.” The observers made every 
effort to secure evidence of foreign involvement. They searched for artillery fragments and unexploded 
Shells and sought to verify their origin. They found fragments of ordinary field guns that must have been 
fired from the area north of the frontier: the guns were of low mobility and unsuitable for the Greek 
mountainous regions where the guerrillas concentrated. Shrapnel from specially designed mountain guns 
indicated that they were used by guerrillas inside Greece. The huge quantities of empty ammunition 
cases found in captured guerrilla strongholds and the prolonged resistance of the guerrillas led the 
observers to conclude that they were being supplied with ammunition from across the frontier. 
For the guerrillas themselves to have transported shells, mortars, grenades, mines and small arms 
ammunition used during their long approach marches and in all the tactical phases of the battle would 
pote been impossible. It is concluded, therefore, that a constant supply of ammunition was arriving from 
ania.5 
Guerrilla casualties were transported to the Balkans for medical treatment. Very few wounded prisoners 
were captured by the GNA. While such “humanitarian” assistance was ostensibly innocent and legal and 
was recognized as such by numerous international conventions, the intention to dispatch the guerrillas 
back to Greece upon their recuperation rendered it a “breach of good neighborly relations.”6 
Unlike ammunition and hospitalization, the guerrillas were not provided with food from across the 
frontier; sustenance was secured by looting Greek villages. Nonetheless, some observers maintained 
that the lack of food stocks was proof that the “bandits” relied on their allies to supply them with daily 
provisions. 7 
The gist of the observers’ efforts was to obtain evidence on the use of Balkan territory for guerrilla 
operations. This, however, was not forthcoming. In J anuary 1948 they were unable to prove the precise 
location of the guerrilla artillery. The only definite information the observers possessed was on the 
hospitalization of wounded guerrillas in the Balkan 
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states. The governments comprising UNSCOB could hardly censure the Balkan states on such flimsy and 
meager grounds and insisted that the observers investigate the use of Balkan territory for the placement 
and firing of insurgent artillery.8 

CONCLUSIVE EVID 

Consequently, the observers heightened their endeavors, resulting in more specific findings. Guerrillas 
were seen crossing the border into Yugoslavia, posting machine guns, and firing back into Greek 
territory. On a second occasion a machine gun was detected at the base of the pyramids marking the 
Greco-Yugoslav frontier. It was used to shell an area within Greece over a period of seven hours, while 
three men in Yugoslav uniform stood conversing with the gun crew.9 

The UNSCOB unanimously concluded that the guerrillas were allowed to cross into Yugoslavia with the 
knowledge of Yugoslav frontier personnel and that Yugoslav frontier personnel allowed the guerrillas to 
use Yugoslav territory for military operations against Greek national forces. 10 

UNSCOB officials in Athens were overjoyed on receiving the observers’ report.11 The statement that 
“increased mining...could not be carried out without a steady supply of mines from Yugoslavia or 
through Yugoslavia” was beyond their most optimistic expectations. 12 

The observers further sought to determine the degree of control exercised by the Balkan states over the 
guerrillas while they were within the jurisdiction of these countries. At the onset of the U.N. mission it 
was considered unlikely that the observers would unearth sufficient evidence to implicate the Balkan 
states in anything beyond tacit acquiescence to border violations by the Greek guerrillas. 13 Repeated 
attempts by the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents during its term had 
eventually yielded a different picture. Albert Loukitch, a Yugoslav deserter who surrendered to the GNA 
in May 1947, testified that five hundred guerrillas were camping near Belles, several miles north of the 
Greco-Yugoslav frontier. An excerpt from the report containing his statement reads as follows: 

The Greek partisans were guarded by Yugoslav soldiers so that they would not disperse... If some of 
the partisans had got away and had not returned when called, the soldiers had been instructed to fire 
on them. Yugoslav soldiers brought food—bread and marmalade—to the guards, who took it down to 
the band... While he was at Doriani, he saw eleven Greek partisans. The Yugoslavs took away their 
arms. The Greeks slept in the Yugoslav infirmary during the nights and went out by day. They obtained 
their food from the Yugoslav kitchen. ...One [partisan] had malaria and one was covered with spots... 
The partisans 
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could not go freely into Doriani. They were guarded even when they went to the toilets... At Belles, he 
himself saw the doctor bandaging wounded partisans, Loukitch said. At Doriani, he guarded the 
infirmary where the two sick partisans were and he used to take their temperatures... He and his 
comrades ...had been ordered not to speak to the partisans but gave them cigarettes when they could 
do so without being seen. The Yugoslav soldiers pitied them.14 

The UNSCOB observers subsequently found that the guerrillas were compelled by the Yugoslav 
authorities to use certain demarcated and strictly controlled routes and checkpoints when crossing into 
Yugoslavia. Guerrillas discovered infiltrating elsewhere were apprehended, disarmed, and returned to 
Greece.15 Although clearly a security precaution devised to supervise the passage of armed personnel 
into the country, these limitations were indicative of the tight Yugoslav control over the guerrillas. 
Indeed, as early as J anuary 1948 the British Foreign Office had concluded that the “totalitarian 
character” of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia “makes it clear that they must be conscious of, and 
responsible for, these activities, and that these are in fact being given active Governmental support.”16 
The guerrillas were extremely reluctant to acknowledge the assistance rendered them by neighboring 
Communist countries. In November 1948 an article appeared in the Cominform journal in which Miltiadis 
Por-phyrogenis, minister of justice in the “Provisional Democratic Government of Greece,” wrote that 
“Greek guerrillas were supported by the freedon-loving peoples of the world headed by our great friend 
and defender, by the land of Socialism, the Soviet Union.”17 The stern Soviet reprimand that followed 
this revelation proved so effective that the guerrillas waited four years before again admitting to 
external aid. The later statement referred to espionage training given to the guerrillas in Bulgaria prior 
to their infiltration into Greece.18 

ACRIMONIOUS RELATIONS WITH THE BALKAN STATES 

Clashes with the Balkan states ensued from the observers’ attempts to verify the nature of the 
Communist aid. In J une 1947 the Bulgarian authorities had denied the Commission of Investigation 
Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents permission to enter Bulgaria. The commission was so confident of 
its innate right to visit any of Greece's northern neighbors that it simply sought an unmanned crossing 
point along the border.19 “Fortunately, [the] question did not, repeat, not, arise since subcommission 
found frontier...quarded at intervals of approximately fifty feet by sentries who appeared to have been 
posted in anticipation of our arrival,” reported the relieved American delegate. 20 One official expressed 
the opinion that 
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to have crossed frontier [under] terms proposed by Bulgarian Government today [permission to enter 
Bulgaria for one day, returning to Greece the same afternoon] would have established a precedent with 
gravest implications for future not only of subcommission but of United Nations. In so doing 
subcommission would in effect have recognized that an interested government.. had itself the right to 
decide not only when...but where and how investigation was to be carried out.21 

The Bulgarian government voiced its surprise at the manner in which the subcommission proceeded. 22 
The incident set a highly negative precedent for future relations between UNSCOB and the Balkan 
states. The observers were denied entry into all three Communist countries, and as a result, guerrillas 
based in Balkan territory were not interrogated. UNSCOB’s queries to the Albanian, Bulgarian, and 
Yugoslav governments produced laconic replies, such as that the “partisans” were “engaged in 
harvesting.”23 

The Balkan states ignored the observers, threatening that members of UNSCOB who came to the area 
would be attacked.24 This was particularly noteworthy in light of the Bulgarians’ willingness to 
guarantee the safety of GNA officers meeting with their Balkan counterparts at the border. 

Due to the observers’ inability to enter the Balkan states, the latter’s complaints of Greek aggression 
underwent a complex circle of verification. The complaints were directed to the U.N. secretary-general 
and then referred to the observers for examination. Inasmuch as the observers were not permitted to 
investigate in the Balkan countries, their only source of information was the GNA, the very object of the 
inquiry. Accordingly, the observers’ recommendations were remarkably inconclusive: “It is recommended 
that UNSCOB be granted access to the places where incidents occurred in Bulgarian territory so that it 
may carry out an enquiry.”25 

Whenever conditions appeared favorable, the observers attempted to contact the Balkan authorities. 
This, however, often proved frustrating. A letter to the Albanian government, for example, had to be 
thrown at the feet of an Albanian sentry through the barbed wire marking the frontier. The sentry left it 
lying on the ground.26 

The observers were instructed not to provoke Balkan border personnel by voicing political opinions or 
displaying any hostility. No Greek escort was to accompany them in their attempts to conduct border 
meetings with Balkan soldiers. They were not to cast doubt upon any statement made by the guards or 
apportion the blame for frontier violations. Most importantly, the observers were not to allow themselves 
to be goaded into anger.27 They were instructed: “The exposure of UNSCOB observers to continual 
refusals from the Bulgarian officers is sometimes hard to swallow. That in itself is not a sufficient reason 
for giving up trying.”28 
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The official attitude of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia toward UNSCOB did not change. Although the 
Yugoslav frontier guards became somewhat friendlier in the summer of 1949—formerly, the guards had 
retreated to slit trenches on being approached by the observers, whereas in May 1949 they became 
“quite amicable, talking to the observers, and even accepting cigarettes!”29—the committee continued 
to be ignored. 

Paradoxically, while the observers noted a “complete willingness” on the part of Yugoslav and Bulgarian 
border guards to meet with their Greek counterparts, nothing changed with regard to the boycott 
imposed on contacts with UNSCOB. When the observers were identified, the smallest social contacts 
were severed. It is a clear expression of the wretched state of relations that prevailed between the 
observers and the Balkan states that while the “Monarchic-Fascists” were welcome companions for “the 
Sees and “Moscow lackeys,” the observers remained pariahs. 
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UNSCOB’S TERMS OF REFERENCE: OBSERVATION, I NVESTI GATION, OR CONCILIATION 

Mr. Sih [the Chinese delegate to UNSCOB], in introducing his amendments, pointed out that the wax as 
well as the flame must be there if a candle was to burn. The flame of the Committee was still burning 
but the wax had got rather low lately, and he feared that if it got too low the flame might go out.... He 
appealed to his colleagues to give terms of reference to the Observation Groups as urgently as 
possible...good or bad those terms might be. Delaying action would place the field groups, who were 
working loyally for the Committee, in a position of a nurse who had to take the patient’s temperature 
with a thermometer whose degrees were not clearly marked.1 

In a picturesque way this excerpt conveys the spirit of the committee’s discussions. Prolonged 
deliberations revolved around UNSCOB’s terms of reference and the ensuing instructions to be given to 
the observers regarding observation, investigation, and conciliation. What was the point of observation 
and investigation without conciliation? How could conciliation be effected? In the words of Horace 
Seymour, the British delegate to the committee, there were few alternatives: 

UNSCOB would find it very awkward to continue simply as an observing organisation with no influence 
on policy.... we must have either one thing or the other... This brings us to the question which function 
of UNSCOB is the more important, observation or conciliation, and which should be retained if one is to 
go? My own belief is that, while conciliation is of course in theory the 
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more important function of any UN Commission here, in practice the observation system which has been 
developed is the more important. Conciliation presupposes, if not a will to be conciliated, then at least a 
willingness to speak to the would-be conciliator. This prerequisite does not at present exist. In fact it is 
the old trouble that you can take a mare to the water but can’t make her drink. So long as this 
continues | think that observation at the frontiers will remain essential.2 

In other words, the refusal of the Balkan states to deal with UNSCOB on a conciliatory basis shifted the 
focus to observation. 

The Australian and Brazilian delegates argued that the observers were partial and thus constituted “a 
provocation” for Greece’s northern neighbors. Accordingly, they advocated the disbandment of the 
observation groups3 and an emphasis upon conciliation, having throughout considered the 
establishment of observation groups as “ultra vires,” that is, as beyond the scope of UNSCOB’s powers. 4 
The committee meetings that addressed these demands were held in a hostile and provocative 
atmosphere. Manifestations of grudges and bitter resentment characterized the attempts to interpret the 
scope of the observers’ authority.5 

The need to further clarify UNSCOB’s terms of reference arose in the midst of an inquiry concerning 
guerrilla raids on villages near the Greco-Albanian border. The report submitted by the observers was 
considered inconclusive, since it consisted only of witness testimony and was not supported by actual 
findings.6 The observers’ impressions would be far more comprehensive if they conducted investigations 
in the field instead of confining themselves to their bases. Many countries expressed doubts regarding 
the further utility of the mission in its present form. 

Most of UNSCOB delegations are already firmly convinced that outside aid to the guerrillas is an 
established fact and the U.S. insistence on further observations is both unnecessary and a subterfuge to 
mark time instead of taking action required by the situation... Although five small observation teams 
have been activated, they are stationed so far away from the frontier and the actual routes through 
which assistance flows that they have not yet been able to collect the necessary evidence, and may 
never be able to do so.7 

CONTROVERSY AND COMPROMI SE 

The choice between observation and investigation was finally made through “some rather peculiar ‘horse 
trading.’’8 The “constructive attitude of give and take” yielded a deal. UNSCOB’s delegates would be 
transferred from Salonika to Athens, while the observers’ headquarters would remain in Salonika. Athens 
was deemed to be less hot, more civilized, much safer, and more comfortable than Salonika (“a place 
without even a philharmonic orchestra”), and the UNSCOB personnel 
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had long urged the move.9 In exchange, Mexico, Brazil, Pakistan, and Australia would acquiesce to a 
broad interpretation of the observers’ terms of reference. UNSCOB’s reports would take into account all 
of the observers’ findings, including those derived from investigation. The move to Athens was intended 
to facilitate an eventual exit from Greece at the expense of observation and in support of conciliation, a 
function that could not be adequately carried out within Greece. The delegates themselves preferred to 
establish UNSCOB’s headquarters in “more comfortable capitals” such as Rome or Geneva. These looked 
promising for “personal reasons”; the delegates were fed up with Salonika and the “feeling of 
remoteness from the scene of world events.”10 

The committee’s deliberations soon began to revolve around legalistic and semantic analyses. The 
Pakistani delegate, Colonel Abdur Rahim Khan, argued vehemently that the observers had no 
investigatory powers. They were only authorized to observe, which he defined as “looking at something 
which an individual can see himself.”11 Investigation was interpreted as including observation but “has 
the additional material of what a person can find out from other sources.”12 Horace Seymour, the British 
delegate, confessed his 

inability to understand distinction being made between “observe” and “investigate.” He made the point 
that [UNSCOB’s] subcommittee 3 on refugees and minorities recently returned from field trip in and 
around Athens at which they had distributed 1200 questionnaires to refugees and interviewed large 
number of them which he considered investigation.... He suggested further that if observers task limited 
to what they could “see”.. [then] Pakistan representative had endeavored to establish that UNSCOB is of 
no further use and had no reason to continue. Pakistan replied to this remark stating that “we really 
have nothing to do” adding that it was simply a question whether this stage had been reached or not.13 
UNSCOB was on the verge of disbandment due to the controversy over its terms of reference. The 
General Assembly resolution that established UNSCOB on 21 October 1947 had stipulated that the 
committee was to “observe compliance with the recommendations of the Assembly.” It did not refer to 
investigation. This proved an insurmountable obstacle. A personal account of an American official who 
attended the meetings of the committee is worth quoting at length in this context: 

| have come away from my brief stay in Salonika with a rather discouraging impression of the state of 
affairs in the [UNSCOB]. Seen at first hand, the Committee seems even more unrealistic, one might 
almost say obstructionist, than we had gathered from the telegrams received in Washington... The 
Committee has taken a highly legalistic and restrictive view of its terms of reference, with a result that a 
good part of its time is taken up in debates which would be 
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more appropriate in a court of law than in a committee having political functions and objectives. 

A further and still more serious result of the legalistic approach is that the committee has hamstrung its 
own observer teams by insisting that the only substantial evidences they can submit are statements of 
fact regarding things which they have seen with their own eyes... Because the General Assembly’s 
resolution of October 21, 1947 does not use the word “investigate,” a group of the Committee members 
have taken the position that it cannot follow the procedures adopted by the original Security Council 
Investigating Commission in interrogating witnesses and recording their statements as evidence. 

The legalistic, obstructionist, defeatist attitude has come largely from a group of the smaller nations led 
by Australia, Pakistan, and Brazil. The Australian delegate, Mr. Glasheen, appears to have some very 
curious, not to say suspicious, political ideas regarding conciliation vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc... The 
Pakistani and the Brazilian, however, seemed to be influenced primarily by a purely legalistic mentality 
which leads them into absurdly restrictive interpretations of their terms of reference. 14 

It was the Chinese delegate’s finest hour. Sih “remained largely on the sidelines, avoiding association 
with any group of delegates or taking sides on any controversial issue.”15 Using his “extraordinary” and 
“rare” knowledge of the English language, Sih ruled that “it was advisable to avoid using legal terms 
since the groups were not judicial courts.”16 He explained that UNSCOB’s terms of reference used the 
term “observation” instead of “investigation” merely “in order to follow nomenclature.” Notwithstanding, 
UNSCOB should follow the lead of the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents. 
Hence the reports of its observers were expected to be “almost indistinguishable from the reports of 
previous investigating groups.”17 Sih suggested that if the words “evidence” and “witness” caused the 
eyes of a few delegates to “pop out,” they could be replaced with “information.” “Gathering information 
covered a wide field which would not exclude interviews with the public or questioning and receiving 
replies from those concerned.”18 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie summed up the controversy as a “difference...in degree rather than in 
kind.” He continued: 

An exhaustive observation might seem to be investigation and a less intensified investigation might be 
considered as observation. It was right, he went on to say, that for practical reasons the Committee had 
limited itself to observation two months before and it was also right that the Committee would now use 
investigation as one of the means of facing a situation beyond the means of direct observation. 19 

This conclusion, combined with the U.S. State Department’s diplomatic approaches to the governments 
represented in UNSCOB, soon resulted 
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in “relaxing [the] undue distinction between observation and investigation.”20 Not long after this 
protracted and futile debate had abated, however, a new controversy over the function of UNSCOB 
erupted: this time the bone of contention was conciliation vis-a-vis observation. 
CONCI LI ATION VERSUS OBSERVATION 
The United States, while recognizing the importance of conciliation, considered observation and 
investigation far more vital. The Australian delegates were the driving force for conciliation and against 
observation. They condemned the observers and those delegates who supported the continuation of 
their mission, claiming that the decision to appoint observation teams was a “provocation” and had been 
taken “hastily,” under “strong pressure” from the United States. “Representatives were not allowed time 
to consult their governments,” Australian delegate Colonel William Hodgson complained. (The U.S. 
delegate, Admiral Alan Kirk, had been chairman of the committee at the time.)21 The Australian 
delegate, considered the “enfant terrible” of the committee, argued the case for conciliation. 
There were several [UNSCOB] members, including representatives of countries represented on this 
Committee this afternoon, who felt that the method of observation and concentrating on investigation, 
after all that time, got us nowhere and that a new approach should be made... Yet we find, on arrival 
in Greece, that the first thing that this Committee did was to establish observation groups. And it seems 
to my government that a considerable amount of time and energy has been spent on the work and 
activities of those groups rather than on the role | have indicated [conciliation], which was the intention 
of the Assembly. It seems to me, gentlemen, if we establish fifty observation groups, will we obtain any 
more material facts? More information, more data, yes. But will we establish more material facts?... We 
already know about these crossings to and fro. We all know about this hospitalization and other 
logistical aid given by the three northern neighbors. We already know the facts about their support. So 
what? Your report will be largely based on that. Where is it going to contribute to the solution of the 
problem? Is it going to take you any further than it took you a year ago? Is it not going to produce the 
same deadlock? 
When you come to write your report next week about the main role given to this Committee—the 
question of refugees, of minorities, of frontier conventions, of diplomatic relations [between Greece and 
its three Balkan neighbors], you can do it in one sentence. In every case you can record or you will be 
tee to record that you could do nothing...nothing whatever [was] done;...practically nothing [was] 
one. 22 
The Australians insisted that it was not feasible for the committee to mediate and investigate at the 
same time: “You cannot be at one and the same time detective, prosecutor, judge and a negotiator.”23 
Fur- 
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thermore, they proposed abandoning Salonika as UNSCOB’s principal headquarters. Because of its 
proximity to the northern borders of Greece, Salonika was the best location for headquarters when 
UNSCOB’s main function was observation. But as “many delegates [that is, only the Australians] 
naturally thought that the headquarters where the real work of conciliation and mediation would be 
done would be Athens,” the Australians supported a transfer to that city.24 
Advocates of observation resolved to meet the Australian delegate’s attacks “head on” by voting him 
down consistently—“Any other policy would enable him to narrow [the] scope of activity of [the] 
observation groups to a point where they would be impotent.”25 While the Australian delegates were 
the main target of these counterattacks, some of the “ricochets” caught the Brazilian and Pakistani 
delegates as well. American delegate Gerold Drew told Australian delegate Colonel Hodgson how much 
he “resented” the accusations made against the observers. According to Drew, Hodgson’s remarks “were 
not true,” his accusations were “lamely” made, and he merely used his “usual evasive, inaccurate 
assertions.”26 Admiral Kirk informed the U.S. State Department that the Australian delegate “appears 
the most serious threat to our work... He appears to delight in the role of the ‘enfant terrible’ and 
conceives of himself as the spark plug of, not the inspired leader of, the committee.”27 
Observation persevered, nevertheless, in large part because the parties involved in the conflict had no 
interest in conciliation. The Americans, moreover, championed observation, using as their main 
argument in its favor the necessity of “telling the truth to the world”: 
We definitely desire that UNSCOB exhaust all reasonable possibilities fulfilling its conciliatory mission 
although, as already stated, we consider prospect of success remote. On other hand, we believe 
observation and investigation of current developments along Greek northern frontier is vitally important 
function of committee. UN member Govts and world public must have accurate, authoritative and 
pare information on what is happening, and UNSCOB is only agency which can conceivably provide 
this 
Supporters of continued observation, however, did concede that “if only for appearance sake, the 
principle of conciliation should be maintained.”29 
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I NTERNATI ONAL I NTERVENTI ON IN INTERNAL GREEK AFFAIRS 

CIVIL WAR OR COMMUNIST DOMINATION? 

The involvement of UNSCOB in an internal political problem of a member state was cause for great 
concern in the United Nations. Although the situation was tantamount to civil war, Western states were 
extremely hesitant to define it as such, in order to avoid camouflaging the Balkan involvement. As the 
U.S. State Department phrased it: “An extremely explosive situation exists which may easily become the 
precursor of what the Communists would term a Greek civil war, but which would in fact be open 
hostilities between the Soviet dominated Balkan states and Greece.”1 

The Soviet bloc had a clear interest in characterizing Greece’s domestic difficulties as a popular uprising 
against the Monarcho-Fascist dictatorship. Claims of border hostilities were dismissed as capitalist 
propaganda. Accordingly, the guerrillas endeavored to conduct their operations inland, in the 
Peloponnesus, for instance, rather than along the frontiers. 

Thus, even should the U.N. succeed in establishing border security its success can mean nothing as 
regards objectives of principal interest to the U.S. unless the internal problem is also solved. Moreover, 
from our observation of Russian tactics [we] feel that the Soviets themselves see matters in exactly this 
same way... they expect [that] economic deterioration here must soon cause revolution on a nation 
ie oe which the well organized Communist party can be counted on to dominate if not openly 

ead. 
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Hence the Western states had no interest in involving the United Nations in Greece's deteriorating 
internal situation, as this would necessitate the participation of communist member states. By its very 
nature the intervention of the United Nations in Greece would indicate external rather than internal 
problems. The United States, therefore, insisted that the danger facing Greece was the product of the 
external imposition of an alien ideology, and that the observers would be able to prevent the anticipated 
exploitation of Greece's internal problems by the Communist bloc. U.N. intervention in these external 
problems would have to be carried out by the Western member states, since the Communist bloc 
allegedly was a party to the conflict. 

Western appraisals were ominous. “The Soviets feel that Greece is a ripe plum ready to fall into their 
hands in a few weeks,” noted the U.S. delegate to the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek 
Frontier Incidents. The French concurred: “After having been rebuffed in Azerbaijan and Turkey, the 
Soviets are finding Greece surprisingly soft... [It is] now an all-out offensive for the kill.” These fears 
were strengthened by the attitude of Yugoslavia, which envisioned a cessation of hostilities on its 
frontier with Greece in the near future. The situation in Greece “will be cleared up in a little while,” and 
Athens would soon become a sister capital to Belgrade. The Yugoslavs vowed that “we have iron nerves 
and we will hold on.”3 

A British diplomat stationed in Moscow noted the primary difficulty of the Communist endeavor: 

The problem, however, which faces them in trying to take over in Greece differs radically from that with 
which they had to deal, for instance, in the satellite countries. There the Communists were able to work 
from the center outwards. In Greece, however, as | understand it, they have little chance now of taking 
over at the center. The best they can hope for is that the harassing effect of rebel action in the north, 
combined with the inefficiency and corruption of the Greek administrative machine, will sooner or later 
lead to the collapse of the existing regime, dollars or no dollars.4 

The Balkan states blamed the “reign of terror” in Greece for the civil war and considered investigation in 
any other direction as a superfluous provocation. The Greeks, for their part, contended that the 
totalitarian character of the Balkan regimes was the source of the trouble: “There would have been 
neither an act of aggression, nor ‘disturbed conditions’ in Northern Greece, had there been 
representative democratic governments in the three Balkan countries.”5 

The implications of the definition of the Greek crisis were crucial to the focus of UNSCOB’s efforts. If the 
crisis was defined as internal civil strife, there would be no place for U.N. political involvement. UN- 
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SCOB’s activities, if any, would in that case be confined to Athens and central Greece alone. If external 
Balkan involvement was posited, there would be a genuine need for U.N. vigilance, and the observers’ 
investigations would of necessity include northern Greece and its borders with Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia and would perhaps be extended to the territories of these countries as well. In any event, 
the Balkan states refused to allow the committee to enter their territory, thereby eliminating any 
possibility of informed inquiry. In effect, UNSCOB’s involvement in Greece directed attention away from 
the civil war per se and focused it on the international implications of the external problems of Greece's 
relations with its neighbors. 

DEATH PENALTIES, EXECUTIONS, AND INTERVENTION IN GREEK AFFAIRS 

During the summer of 1947 repression reached new extremes in Greece. Special courts-martial were 
convened regularly, producing a tremendous increase in death sentences. The Communist press, 
formerly limited and censored, was outlawed altogether. Mass deportations were effected. British 
embassy sources in Athens described the situation as follows: 

There was.. little effective restraint on the growing repression during the summer. The special courts 
martial became more severe and death sentences and executions increased greatly. The provincial 
Communist press, already much reduced, finally disappeared. Deportations continued on a considerable 
scale even before the mass arrests of 9th J uly. On this latter occasion the United States Ambassador 
was actually consulted in advance, and on instructions from his Government, replied that the Greek 
Government were entitled to take all essential measures for maintaining order. He understood that 
perhaps twenty key Communists would be arrested, and he was taken entirely by surprise when early 
on 9th J uly some 8,000 were arrested in the Athens area alone, on the pretext that a KKE rising was 
planned for 10th J uly. This was, in fact, quite untrue. Nearly all those arrested were exiled to islands, 
with no pretense of examination of their cases. Very few key figures were caught and many leading 
Communists continued for months to live in hiding in Athens with inexplicable impunity. Much harm was 
done both abroad and in Greece.6 

It was in this context that foreign governments and U.N. bodies had to decide how to act and whether 
to intervene. One of the most problematic issues for the Commission of Investigation and the countries 
that comprised it was whether to attempt to exert their influence in order to obtain amnesty for the 
multitudes of Greek prisoners sentenced to death for their participation in the civil war. 

Statistics on arrests, death penalties, and executions vary greatly ac- 
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cording to source. U.S. sources report that from October 1944 to August 1948, 1,824 Greeks were 
sentenced to death by military courts. Of these, 234 had been executed pursuant to their involvement in 
the first Communist uprising In December 1944, and 1,590 were condemned during the later 
developments. The U.S. ambassador to Greece who reported these statistics also called for 
“understanding” of these executions, in light of the “extreme ruthlessness of Communist conduct and 
the numbers openly involved in [the] Movement which doubtless have exceeded 50,000 since 1944.”7 
Greek figures specified 264 actual executions of “criminals” of the 2,961 original death sentences. One of 
these “criminals” executed, for example, was referred to as “a particularly vicious character” who had 
confessed to slaughtering 30 people with an axe.8 By 8 May 1948 an additional 1,288 prisoners had 
been killed for “grave security offenses.” Here, too, “understanding” was requested, in view of the fact 
Hae the expected fate of GNA officers captured by the guerrillas was usually a summary execution on 
the spot.9 

More than 60 sentences passed in various cities in northern Greece during the fortnight of 16-30 J uly 
1949 provide an example of how the Greek courts-martial imposed capital punishment during the civil 
war. Twenty-six death penalties were handed down, 18 of these by courts In Kozani and Serres, on 
charges of “supplying food to bandits; recruiting for bandits.” In Florina seven “Nofite conspirators” were 
sentenced to death. (The Nofites were members of the Narodni Osvoboditelni Front—the Slav- 
Macedonian National Liberation Front—which supported the separation of Greek Macedonia from Greece 
and the creation of a Macedonian state composed of Vardar [Yugoslav Macedonia], Pirin [Bulgarian 
Macedonia], and Aegean [Greek] Macedonia.) The remaining 34 sentences were comprised of 24 life 
imprisonment sentences and 10 prison sentences ranging from 6 months to 15 years. 10 

The World Marxist Review claimed that 5,322 death sentences were passed between J uly 1946 and 
October 1949, of which 3,038 were carried out.11 As for detentions, this source put the number of 
arrests made during the first year after the 1945 Varkiza agreement at 75,000. By the end of 1947 the 
number of people held in prison camps on the islands exceeded 30,000. Two thousand GNA officers and 
soldiers whose loyalty to the government was suspected were interned in a concentration camp on 
Makronisos, and 15,000 people were in jails.12 According to Western information on arrests and 
detentions, by 1 August 1947 the number of people in Greek prisons stood at 18,300, of which over 60 
percent were left-wing prisoners. 13 

In a bid to prevent capital punishment, the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier 
Incidents queried the Security Council 
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as to whether it would be acting within its terms of reference if it requested that the Greek government 
postpone political executions. The Security Council ruled that such intervention, while beyond the powers 
of the Commission of Investigation, would be justified only if the condemned individual could assist the 
commission with information relevant to its inquiry.14 

Subsequently, an agreement was reached with the Greek government whereby it would delay the 
executions of persons claiming to possess information of value to the Commission of Investigation, 
pending their interrogation. 15 The immediate result was an influx of communications from prisoners 
who wished to testify before the commission. Of these, only one conveyed noteworthy evidence, and his 
life was spared for a mere fortnight. The remainder were “ignorant peasants.”16 The Commission of 
Investigation thus participated in a somewhat macabre game in which the speed of its deliberations 
determined the rate of executions. 

A classic case in this context involved the commission’s request to postpone, pending interrogation, the 
execution of Dr. Efthemios |oannides, a KKE member and the EAM secretary in Florina, who had been 
condemned to death on 24 May 1947 for participating in a guerrilla attack on Florina. His daughter 
insisted that |oannides’s conviction was the result of his antigovernment testimony before the 
commission in March 1947. When the commission requested the stay of execution, the Greek 
government “reacted violently” to this “interference in internal affairs” and “absolute contradiction” of 
the U.N. Charter and was prepared “to shoot Ioannides forthwith if such investigation was insisted 
on.”17 Nevertheless, the Greeks announced their willingness to delay executions on condition that the 
Balkan states would do the same and as long as the deal was not made public. In an attempt to quash 
the deal, the accord was leaked to the press by Communist supporters within the Commission of 
Investigation, resulting in loannides’s immediate execution18 and prompting the comment: “This 
stupidly shortsighted act on the part of Government has done exactly what the Commission had been 
designed to avoid: it plays directly into the hands of the Soviets.”19 

In light of the commission’s experience, UNSCOB decided that capital punishment for political crimes 
was an internal Greek affair and refrained from petitioning for amnesty. Nonetheless, UNSCOB made an 
unofficial request to spare thirty Communists from the gallows on strictly humanitarian grounds.20 
Incidentally, Britain was against amnesty. British delegates maintained that those condemned to death 
were murderers, not political prisoners “in the accepted sense of the term,” and that postponement of 
executions would “undoubtedly” encourage others engaged in the same murderous activities. 21 
Furthermore, they right- 
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eously justified this position by claiming that through such international intervention “Greece's sovereign 
status would become a thing of the past.”22 

International intervention in Greece’s internal affairs was justified by Western officials with various 
arguments, such as the following: “No country needs intervention more than Greece and none wants it 
so badly when it is expressed merely in terms of dollars or in protection from its northern neighbors.”23 
In terms of economic intervention, “provisional pragmatism” helped to overcome qualms about the 
possibility of undermining Greek sovereignty: 

British officials freely admitted to me that the British Economic Mission served no useful purpose 
because its functions were merely advisory and it had no sanctions with which to enforce its 
recommendations. “Our fatal error,” said one official, “was to condone incompetence because of political 
considerations.” Yet obviously we cannot treat Greece as if it were a colonial possession or a conquered 
country. My own answer to that question is provisional and pragmatic. 24 

a American delegate to the Commission of Investigation, Mark Ethridge, argued for intervention as 
ollows: 

| have also intervened to the extent of trying to advise the Greeks. ..of what evidence will interest the 
committee. My suggestion on that line has been that Greeks not present volumes of detail on border 
incidents but try to prove their charge of aggressive intent of Soviet satellites, both as to fomenting 
internal trouble and in endeavoring to detach territory. | have never known a government that needs 
that sort of intervention more.... Nor am personally disturbed about anything except the monumental 
stupidity of Greeks... Tsaldaris is succeeding in doing what we have been trying to prevent. Namely, 
focusing attention upon Greek domestic affairs only. 25 

A few months later Ethridge repeated this position in a more diplomatic fashion, actually stating the 
essence of the American attitude toward intervention in Greece. He proposed “not to pay too much 
attention to the original position of the Greeks.”26 

One U.S. diplomat summed up the attitude of many: “The Greek state, in having requested assistance 
and supervision, is to that extent setting a limitation on its own sovereignty.”27 The Greeks refused to 
come to terms with the fact that their appeal for external assistance had resulted in a mitigation of 
internal sovereignty. They particularly resented U.N. intervention on behalf of prisoners condemned to 
death, with the government claiming that only juridical decree could postpone the executions—an 
arbitrary decision would be a breach of democratic authority. 
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THE GREAT POWERS AND THE UNITED NATIONS IN GREECE 

THE UNITED STATES AND UNSCOB 

The attitude of the United States toward promoting the role of UNSCOB in Greece was determined by its 
policy that any Western nation that looked to the United States for “energetic leadership” should not be 
disappointed, 1 providing the United States could attain its objectives without unduly embroiling itself in 
the civil war. The U.S. State Department considered UNSCOB to be a prime means of conducting U.S. 
foreign policy and “potentially our most effective weapon for preserving the integrity of Greece.”2 
Although many Greeks believed that the United States could put an end to the trouble in Greece by 
exercising its option to deploy troops and even atomic weapons, 3 the U.S. State Department deemed it 
infinitely preferable to dispatch the U.N. observers. This option was also far less costly, although the 
United States allocated almost all the funding required for the U.N. operation. In addition, the U.S. 
provided land and aerial transportation, serial photography, and signal equipment.4 The U.S. attitude 
derived from the perception that 

in view of our special responsibility in Greece and in fact throughout Western Europe, the Western 
nations and especially the smaller countries look to the United States for energetic leadership. This will 
doubtless involve the bearing of a greater part of the contribution in men and materials to UNSCOB.5 
Greece, notwithstanding, hoped for more massive U.S. involvement and actively sought the deployment 
of U.S. troops within its borders. 
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A proposal that non-UNSCOB “observers” (inverted commas in the original) be stationed at thirteen 
points along the Greek frontier was categorically rejected in Washington, inasmuch as 

this was very obviously an attempt by the Greeks to get either international forces or American troops 
into Greece for the purpose of patrolling the frontiers... This Greek suggestion, though ostensibly a 
recommendation for UNSCOB action, is transparently a move to involve the United States more deeply 
in Greece and is paralleled by a recent request from the Greek Government for joint military staff 
conversations to discuss..the use of Greek troops or... allied troops in Greece in the event of large-scale 
hostilities from the north.6 

It appeared to the administration as though “many Greek officials were more concerned with long-range 
defense plans than with the immediate problem of defeating the guerrillas and restoring internal 
order.”7 The Greeks wished “to weary.. American public opinion” in order to precipitate a call for a rapid 
defeat of the Communists.8 This grand design would clearly necessitate massive U.S. military 
involvement. 

The encounter between the United States and Greece during the civil war was epitomized by continuous 
efforts on the part of the Greeks to entangle the United States in a war in the Balkans that would settle 
the conflicts between Greece and its neighbors once and for all. For example, Greece sought Western 
intervention against Albania to gain Greek sovereignty over northern Epirus, a region long in dispute 
between the two countries. The United States, however, had no intention of allowing the Greek civil war 
to escalate into a global conflagration and resolutely rejected any attempt by Greece to turn its frontier 
conflicts into a global issue. U.S. policy dictated that measures against Albania would be confined to the 
activities—mainly discussions—of UNSCOB and its observers.9 

In light of reports received in the West that Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria were stepping up military 
support for the guerrillas, the United States expected the observers to produce immediate, unequivocal 
evidence of Balkan violations of Greek sovereignty. The issue of neutrality was perceived to be of 
secondary importance. It was feared that any “excessive” propensity toward neutrality on the part of the 
observers would diminish the efficacy of their mission by underestimating and playing down the extent 
of acts of aggression against Greece. 

This tendency toward “non-neutrality” was manifested as early as 1947. U.S. delegate Mark Ethridge 
reported that members of the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents “have 
canvassed in our minds a neutral commission of three, but we 
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don’t know any neutrals except the King of Mog Mog.”10 In a further statement Ethridge expressed his 
apprehensions somewhat more candidly: 

| am opposed, as | assume [the State] Department still is, to [the] idea of a neutral high commissioner 
and neutral observers because first, | believe it almost impossible to get neutrals and second, our own 
interests should be actively protected. Otherwise we play into Russian hands. 11 

The chief U.S. observer in the Commission of Investigation, Colonel Alan Miller, was given orders to 
inquire into “only those incidents likely to produce convincing evidence” that would be conducive to 
overall U.S. foreign-policy goals.12 A year later the U.S. State Department was less ambiguous about 
the function assigned to the UNSCOB observers: they should supply the GNA with intelligence on the 
guerrillas. According to a State Department memo, although the committee “might not have the 
courage” to proceed with such a plan, the representative nations were expected to follow America’s 
“strong lead.”13 Later a U.S. adviser at the Athens embassy was even more blunt: 

Above all, it is believed that the objective and historical function of UNSCOB, as imposed by its original 
terms of reference, should be changed. It should not again be necessary to “prove” the Greek case, nor 
to insist on the fiction of the possible compliance therewith of A[|bania], Blulgaria], and Y[ugoslavial], 
although contrary to the plans of international Communism. The new UNSCOB should cast aside 
“impartiality” and come to Greece with positive instructions to save her. The non-Communist world must 
realize that Greece is on “our side,” or rather that we are on “her side,” and that we are defending her 
in our own defense. The conciliatory function of UNSCOB should of course be continued, but we must 
not expect more from them than one expects of conciliation between West and East on the broader 
international front. 14 

Nonetheless, the mere pretense of pursuing neutrality was not endorsed by all of the countries that 
participated in the observation. The imperative of retaining the impartial status of UNSCOB was 
repeatedly stressed in sessions of the plenary committee. The observers were reminded to investigate 
the attitude of the Greeks toward the Balkan states, as well as vice versa. They were further instructed 
to scrupulously avoid creating any impression that they were substitutes for the Greek frontier 
authorities: “They are strictly observers and do not, in themselves, have any authority to do anything, 
except observe.” 15 At an earlier stage Britain had vigorously protested against any proposed 
abandonment of impartiality.16 In the British view, “UNSCOB, as a United Nations body, must clearly be 
objective and impartial”17 and must not give the impression that its main task was to support Greece 
against its northern neigh- 
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ae It was also suggested that certain observers were working “too closely” with U.S. military 
advisers. 18 

The British statements were highly irritating to the United States, which responded to allegations in the 
following vein: “Other nations with less interest in Greece than we have regard the civil war as an 
inevitable consequence of British policy and Greek political intransigence, and bad faith on both 
sides.”19 Yet toward the end of the war the United States became far less perturbed by allegations of 
impartiality. Communist protests were for the most part ignored. As far as the United States was 
concerned, the civil war was reaching a successful conclusion. 

The United States envisioned a clear division of responsibilities as pertained to the future of Greece. The 
role of the United Nations was to be confined to Greece’s external problems, preferably succeeding in 
putting the blame for these problems on the Soviet-satellite Balkan states, which would obviate Soviet 
Involvement in the relevant international bodies. The Western powers, namely, the United States, would 
have sole responsibility for internal matters and restore them to order, as chaos was conducive to 
Communist infiltration and would facilitate Soviet involvement in Greece. Thus the Soviet Union could be 
prevented from strengthening its foothold in the region, and the United States could implement the 
Truman Doctrine in the wake of Britain’s forfeit of control over Greece without becoming entangled in a 
military venture in the Balkans. 

THE BRITISH POSITION 

While the United States supported a U.N. presence in Greece, through which it could pursue its policies, 
Great Britain was adamantly opposed to setting up a U.N. commission there. When, during a secret 
session of the U.N. Security Council in February 1946, Soviet foreign secretary Andrey Vyshinski 
proposed that a commission be sent to investigate the situation in Greece in light of the interference of 
British troops in the internal affairs of the country, Britain’s then Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin (who 
became “maddened” by Vyshinski’s proposal and was like “a bull charging furiously at the red banner”) 
was outraged: “I will have no commission of any kind go to Greece. | am either a decent citizen and my 
people are decent citizens, or we aren’t.”20 

Britain was in a quandary. For the first time an apparently impartial international body was trying to pry 
into a country where British troops were imposing law and order in “colonial-like” ways. The British felt 
that this attempt should be crushed before a precedent was set, and in light of the potential precedent, 
the support of France, as another country that had colonies, was warranted. This support, however, was 
not forthcoming, a fact that severely strained Anglo-French relations: 
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From the point of view of U.N.O. it would be most valuable that a mischievous maneuver of this sort 
should be strangled on birth, which would discourage repetition. From the point of view of Anglo-French 
relations it was a chance to show whether France was prepared to throw in her lot with the Western 
democracies or to continue sitting on the fence in the hope of getting the best of both worlds with a 
policy which hitherto proved barren of results so far as any return from Russia was concerned. 21 

A further attempt to gain the support of France was made with the intimations of the British chancellor 
of the Exchequer that he was prepared to supply funds to buttress the quashing of a U.N. inquiry in 
Greece, thereby providing “an opportunity... where France could show that such good will was 
appreciated and reciprocated.”22 

After World War II Britain’s diplomatic and economic might diminished drastically, and its attempts to 
quash the inquiry were to no avail. U.N. investigations into the situation in Greece and the subsequent 
establishment of UNSCOB became a fact despite British opposition. 

Britain now faced another dilemma: a refusal to cooperate with U.N. investigations in Greece could set a 
precedent that would lead to similar conduct on the part of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania, but in the 
course of the investigation British officials might be subjected to questions that could be “prejudicial or 
gravely embarrassing to British interests.”23 Bevin issued instructions, therefore, that all British officials 
asked to testify on Britain’s experiences and policies in Greece must be referred to him first.24 He 
ordered a policy of covert avoidance rather than outright refusal: 

In many of these cases it should be possible to avoid answering without actually refusing, e.g. “I am 
afraid | do not know” or “I did not happen to see, etc.” Mr. [Richard] Windle [Britain's delegate to the 
Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents] will no doubt do his best to ensure 
that questions of the kind indicated [which would disclose secret, prejudicial, or embarrassing 
information] are asked as little as possible. 25 

Britain’s economic plight forced it to relinquish control over Greece in March 1947, a responsibility that 
the United States, in line with the Truman Doctrine, was subsequently to assume. Inasmuch as UNSCOB 
was a major factor in U.S. policy in Greece, Britain’s attitude toward Its activities is of some interest, 
although the overall ramifications of the “changing of the guard” and the subsequent Truman Doctrine 
are beyond the scope of this study. Britain was particularly scornful of UNSCOB’s lack of powers of 
enforcement, maintaining that it was like the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier 
Incidents, which had 
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proved completely ineffective as a deterrent to the northern neighbours... it must be realized that no 
‘observation and reporting’ which is not backed by the threat of immediate action is likely to achieve 
anything at all except to bring ridicule upon the United Nations and all they stand for.26 

“Action,” in the British lexicon, meant the immediate dispatch of U.S. troops to Greece. 

Britain’s opposition to the activities of the United Nations in Greece was expressed in an attitude of 
belittling contempt. Britain referred to the reports of the U.N. commissions as having “very little of 
interest” or as a “mass of references to the Commission’s documents which require three large crates to 
carry them.”27 Its attitude was epitomized by the following statement: “I cannot imagine that anyone 
on the Security Council is going to be bothered to read this summary of evidence at all. | doubt 
therefore whether it is of the slightest use.”28 This attitude of derision was further elaborated in 
London, where people made comments such as “I doubt whether this is really a feather in anyone’s 
cap,” or “The effective examination of Markos himself would have been much more telling than the 
positive evidence of a whole host of peasant witnesses,”29 when British delegate Richard Windle 
attempted to score positive points for himself. 

In light of this context, it is not surprising that Britain did not see eye to eye with the United States 
regarding UNSCOB and the observers’ potential contribution to the salvation of Greece. In the words of 
Britain’s military attaché in Athens: 

One last word abut UNSCOB. Anyone who stil! believes that “observers evidence,” “strong words” and so 
on carry any weight at all any more, is guilty of deliberate blindness to incontestable facts, and of 
wishful thinking of the most disastrous kind. | have the greatest sympathy for the distinguished and 
talented team up north who are engaged, with sadly inadequate resources, in trying to do a job which 
(in my opinion) was impossible before they began, and which would have been of no practical use to 
anyone, even if they had had a hope of completing it.30 

As far as the British Foreign Office was concerned, the only advantage it attributed to UNSCOB was 
negative: if UNSCOB failed and the observer groups were disbanded, it would be tantamount to a 
confession that the United Nations was incapable of dealing with the Greek problem. In terms of the 
observers’ reports, the British frequently asked UNSCOB to refrain from reporting or dealing with certain 
subjects, such as exonerating Yugoslavia from supporting the Greek guerrillas—which would be 
embarrassing for Tito, as any praise from UNSCOB was construed by the Communists as proof of 
collaboration with the Monarcho-Fascists31—or intervening on behalf of abducted Greek children, which 
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would merely arouse “the political antagonism” of the East European states harboring them, thereby 
aborting any possibility of having these children returned to Greece.32 

Britain considered UNSCOB intervention to be “futile, and perhaps dangerous”33 and felt that with so 
little to do, UNSCOB might be tempted to indulge in “dangerous” experiments in diplomacy34 to 
reconcile Greece with its Balkan neighbors. Britain believed that without the presence of UNSCOB the 
possibility of a rapprochement between Greece and Yugoslavia, for example, was far more promising. 35 
Furthermore, Britain saw the observers’ reports as harmful to Greek morale, maintaining that UNSCOB 
exerted a “corrupting” influence on the Greeks: 

If the Greeks are to get on with the job of economic reconstruction, they must stop thinking about the 
possibility of war and external insecurity, and acquire the feeling that they are at least as well off as 
other countries on the Soviet periphery. The continuation of UNSCOB would tend to confirm their own 
belief in their external insecurity. 36 

ANGLO-AMERI CAN RELATIONS IN GREECE 

Like Greece itself, Britain also endeavored to bring about direct American military intervention in Greece, 
while the United States, as mentioned earlier, was determined not to send troops but rather to 
implement its policies through UNSCOB and the observers. Given Britain's attitude toward U.N. 
involvement in Greece, the conflict of interests between Britain and the United States severely strained 
Anglo-American relations. Tension was particularly evident in the relationship between the British military 
and the U.S. soldiers stationed in Greece under the auspices of the United Nations. According to one 
account: 

The commander of the British Military Mission is forced..to take part in high policy decisions of great 
importance, on which he may find himself at complete variance with his American opposite number who, 
under the American Ambassador, must have the ultimate responsibility because the U.S. Government is 
paying the piper.37 

Press reports originating in the United States that “the United States Government had no objection” to 
the withdrawal of British troops from Greece due to Britain’s economic straits hit a painfully sensitive 
nerve, implying that Britain’s international status had deteriorated to the extent that such a move would 
require U.S. consent.38 Deeply offended British officials vehemently protested the notion that the United 
States might “in the last resort” instruct them regarding the deployment of British forces. This would be 
“repugnant to most people in this country.”39 
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The bottom line of British discontent, however, lay in the adamant refusal of the United States to make 
a massive troop commitment in Greece. U.N. activity and observers in Greece were thus obstacles to 
petal wishes. A Foreign Office communiqué provides an excellent characterization of the British 
attitude: 

The Secretary of State feels that we must now realize that America has taken on from us responsibility 
for Greece. Having done this, she must also take on the responsibility of providing manpower to carry 
out her obligations. Greece has become, in fact, an American overseas interest, and our interests 
overseas have always had to be safeguarded in the past by use of manpower. The United States must 
be made to realize this. At present, they do not wish to use a man overseas, but to protect their 
interests by use of dollars. We must disabuse them of any idea of using us to man their outposts 
overseas, and we shall bring them up against this by removing our troops from Greece. At the moment, 
though we have not sufficient troops to do anything in Greece if trouble blows up, they are sufficient to 
allow the Americans to feel that they can still evade their responsibilities. . . 

To sum up, therefore, the Secretary of State wishes our troops out as soon as possible... because they 
are the smokescreen behind which the United States is able to avoid assuming its proper 
responsibilities. 40 

The British were less than modest about the role they envisioned for themselves vis-a-vis the American 
involvement in Greece. Britain was determined to make the United States “see the light,” and the 
Foreign Office felt it its duty, because of the inexperience of the United States, “to think clearly and 
someway ahead” on behalf of the Americans.41 The Foreign Office concluded: 

No one has been in real control of this situation [in Greece] for months. We are unwilling and the 
Greeks incapable. We shall drift from bad to worse unless Americans really take hold of military as well 
as i problems. They are somewhat scared but | think they can do it, on foundations laid by 
us.4 

Thus Britain, with its political acumen and wisdom in Greek affairs, would advise the Americans in 
Greece every step of the way, as the United States would “inevitably make many mistakes both military 
and psychological owing to ignorance of Greek character and temperament and of local conditions” and 
should bear in mind that “in the present critical situation such mistakes might be fatal!”43 

In this context the British recommended the immediate and massive dispatch of American troops to 
Greece, and particularly the deployment of marines to occupy Kavalla in northern Greece, east of 
Salonika. This would ensure that “any Bulgar ‘drang nach die Kuste’ [drive to the Aegean coast] will 
involve them in a free-for-all with the Yanks.”44 Any 
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other method of U.S. intervention in Greece, that is, gradual nonmilitary intervention, would play into 
the hands of Greek politicians who were not interested in seeing an end to the civil war. It is not 
surprising that the British felt that they could best advise the Americans on how to act in Greece, 
considering Britain’s view of Greek politics: 

The less said about Greek politics the better. | have heard it suggested, in more than one quarter, that 
the politicians have no intention or desire that the bandit war shall stop. So long as it lasts they count 
on continued assistance from outside, while they themselves can go on playing their time-honored game 
of party politics, with, one presumes, tangible profit. This is perhaps a libel but there is no doubt that 
political expediency plays a far larger part than does patriotic fervour in the mind of the average Greek 
politician and the average representative of Big Business. 45 

The United States, although aware of the seriousness of the situation in Greece—as opposed to the 
British, the Americans seldom used terminology like “bandits” or “bandit war” but rather referred to 
“republicans” during the second round of the civil war, and thereafter Communist “guerrillas” or 
“insurgents”—were wary of Britain’s efforts to direct the nature of the U.S. intervention in Greece. In 
fact, the prevailing image in the United States of Britain’s policies in Greece was that of Perfidious 
Albion. When, in the winter of 1947, Britain called on the United States to share—or, rather, to assume 
—responsibility for Greece in light of the threat of a Communist takeover, the reaction was as follows: 
The British are not entirely sincere in presenting the proposals... [The] world situation will compel them 
to continue external assistance to Turkey and Greece regardless of what we might or might not 
contribute:..the notes have been presented with the idea of pushing the United States Government out 
in front in the Near East and of prevailing upon the United States to assume the financial and other 
economic burdens which otherwise must be borne primarily by Great Britain. It might also be suggested 
that Great Britain has already decided to change its basic policies towards the Soviet Union and Is now 
planning, instead of continuing to try to resist Soviet pressure, to endeavor to come to terms with the 
Soviet Union on a basis involving respective spheres of influence in various parts of the world, including 
Europe and the Near East, and the conclusion of a close military alliance extending perhaps beyond the 
framework of the United Nations... [T]he notes have been sent in the belief that the United States will 
refuse to bear what the British Government considers to be an appropriate share of the financial and 
economic burdens and that this refusal would justify the British Government, in the eyes of the British 
people and before the whole world, in making such a change of policy. 46 

When the British began to include specific requests for funds for Greece in their recommendations and 
speculations about American in- 
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volvement there, the U.S. Congress became even more suspicious. Greek financial commitments to 
Great Britain had to be thoroughly examined in order to assure Congress that none of its foreign- 
currency assistance to Greece would eventually “land up” in England. The reply from Britain that 
“nothing of this kind was in the mind of the British Government” made the United States distrust British 
motives even more.47 Subsequently, when the Truman Doctrine was formulated, the U.S. chargé 
d'affaires in Britain asked Prime Minister Clement Attlee to avoid “any action that might be interpreted 
to mean that Britain had no further interest in either Greece or Turkey, without at the same time giving 
the inference that [we] were pulling Britain’s chestnuts out of fire.”48 The British responded as follows: 
It is most important that we should say nothing that might influence the waiverers in Congress in the 
wrong direction. We should avoid therefore any note of jubilation.49 

In light of Britain’s need to save face with regard to its necessity to reduce or liquidate commitments 
abroad, however, this statement continued with the following: 

It might be useful to stress that the Empire is far from rapidly disintegrating and to distinguish between 
our progressive withdrawal from India and Burma which is in accord with long term policy unconnected 
with our present financial difficulties and the reduction of our commitments elsewhere as in Palestine 
and Greece.50 

Given the Americans’ view of Britain’s efforts to extricate itself from the troubled situation in Greece, the 
United States not only had no sympathy for the straits of the British Empire but also tended to ascribe 
the difficulties it encountered in dealing with the problems in Greece to the legacy left by the British: 
We are facing a situation unprecedented in our history, and we will simply have to develop a new and 
American means of coping with it. The British formula in such cases was always collaboration with the 
native ruling classes—buying their support by confirming them in their power to exploit the masses, and 
relying upon them to hold the people down with gendarmerie and black-snake whips. 

This formula is not only repugnant to American traditions. It is also impractical. No system would deliver 
the Greek people more speedily into the arms of the Russians. We must work out a formula for starting 
from the bottom and working up—not starting from the top and working down. The interests of the 
United States and the welfare of the Greek masses are identical.51 
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The American reaction to Britain’s views on Greece verged on contempt. The United States considered 
the British representatives to be slow in realizing the severity of the situation in Greece; Richard Windle, 
London's delegate to the Commission of Investigation, was described as “blowing hot and cold” in his 
vacillating appraisals of this situation. Furthermore, it was inconceivable to the Americans that the British 
Foreign Office could admit the economic destruction of Greece but refuse to see its political implications, 
thus “separating economics and politics.” As one critic of this British view commented: “Reduced to 
simplicity, the situation here is that a desperate economic crisis and bitter internal strife are being 
exploited to the full politically.”52 
In light of the clash between American and British perspectives on how to deal with the problems in 
Greece—particularly the conflict resulting from Britain’s determination to prevail upon the United States 
to send troops to Greece and America’s adamant refusal to do so—Britain’s attitude toward UNSCOB 
was the complete antithesis of America’s approach. As far as Britain was concerned, not only did the 
presence of UNSCOB, as mentioned, further complicate the situation in Greece without contributing 
positively either to its relations with the Balkan states or to its economic reconstruction, but it 
aggravated the situation by confirming the point of view of the Greeks that they were facing a serious 
external threat to their security and that this made them incapable of rehabilitating their own country. 
UNSCOB’s main fault in Britain’s eyes, however, was that it served as a barrier to direct American 
military involvement by helping to convince the United States that Greece required American funds and 
advice and UNSCOB, but not American, troops. 
One of the British guidelines in Greece was to pursue a policy of “weaning American thinking away from 
the concept that American forces are not required.”53 The British were reluctant to send troops to 
escort the observers, in the belief that this would “merely.. strengthen American opposition to the 
landing of troops in Greece,”54 and persisted in their conviction that the observers were a superfluous 
barrier to the only effective way of deterring the Soviet threat: 
The presence of American troops is a necessary prerequisite of any positive attempt on the part of the 
Western powers to impose a settlement of Greece's civil war.... 
The fact of the matter is that the only way to convince the Russians that we mean business in Greece is 
by an actual demonstration of force... Half-measures will only provoke increased aid to the Markos 
rebellion which is an indirect, effective, and relatively cheap way of spilling perfectly good American 
ae down the drain, and the ideal laboratory in which to prove the unworkability of parliamentary 
emocracy. 
State Department planning “along more modest lines” and of enabling the 
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observers “to produce more evidence of intervention”.. seems...absurdly wishy-washy. We already have 
plenty of “evidence” of northern intervention and all our information goes to show that if Greece is to be 
kept on her feet, effective action must be taken this year. 

The UNSCOB “evidence” and “modest plans” will not convince Moscow that the Western powers are 
prepared to act to keep Greece on her feet.55 

THE SOVIET UNION AND THE GREEK CIVIL WAR 

Basic to any consideration of the foreign policies of any or of all the nations of the Balkan region is the 
fact that the Soviet Union is their most immediate neighbor among the Great Powers of the world. 
Historically, Imperial Russia expressed an abiding concern in the fate of the Balkan nations, the destiny 
of which was vital to the security of Russia. The security of the Balkan nations today is vital to the 
security of the Soviet Union. 56 

As indicated in this passage, proximity has always been a major factor in relations between the Soviet 
Union and the Balkan states. Greece was no exception. As early as 1945 indications appeared that 
Greece was becoming a focal point of the policies and strategies of the Soviet bloc. Increasing reports of 
frontier incidents with Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were coupled with large troop concentrations 
along Greece’s borders. Virulent attacks appeared in the Communist press against the “illegality” of the 
Greek government and the “fake” plebiscite regarding the return of the Greek king to Athens. Greek 
Communist leaders emphasized publicly the need to overthrow the current government “before Greek 
democrats would be prepared to defend Greek soil against aggression.”57 The Soviet Union frequently 
protested the interference of Britain and the United States in Greek affairs. 

Hence Greece, as the only Balkan country that had not yet fallen under Soviet hegemony, became a 
prime target for a Communist takeover. Notwithstanding, the Soviet Union was extremely cautious when 
it came to committing itself to the Communist cause in Greece. According to one analysis, “It is still not 
believed that the USSR is prepared to engage in a world war.”58 The Kremlin would not place itself in a 
eat from which it could not easily extricate itself—full support for the guerrilla movement, for 
example. 

Two major considerations dictated Soviet moves in Greece. First, Moscow sought to ensure the success 
of the guerrillas prior to any acceleration of its commitments. The second factor entailed careful 
examination of Western reactions to Soviet policies. Both indicated Moscow's anxiety lest its assistance 
to the Greek rebels provoke a general conflict. The Kremlin was determined to avoid a situation in which 
its “next overt step would result in the support of the Greek government by U.S. troops.”59 The De- 
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sellers 1947 establishment of the “Provisional Government of Free Greece” was a clear manifestation of 
these fears. 

Soviet recognition of and material support for the provisional government promised greater 
achievements for Greek communism. This, however, was perceived to increase the risk of U.S. or U.N. 
military involvement. Western apprehension was great: the announcement of the provisional government 
would precipitate an intensive wave of propaganda, provide a boost to Communist morale, and weaken 
the resistance of the Greek people and their confidence in the ability of the government to achieve 
victory in the civil war. Soviet logistic and military assistance could be depicted as comparable to U.S. aid 
under the Truman Doctrine. Recognition of the provisional government would have grave ramifications 
for the United Nations as well: “The opportunity afforded for quibbling over which of the two 
governments is truly representative of the Greek people would enable the USSR to veto application of 
the U.N. Charter provisions regarding acts of aggression or threats to peace.”60 

The remote prospect of an Anglo-American military expedition to ward off the loss of Greece to the 
Communist bloc was apparently sufficiently intimidating to cause the Kremlin to desist from cashing in 
on its Greek assets. Even more discouraging was the possibility of “gambling on the wrong horse.” This 
“would involve definite risks. A collapse of the Markos regime after it had been recognized would be a 
damaging blow to international Communist prestige.”61 Soviet actions clearly reflected these inhibitions. 
The formation of the provisional government, therefore, was accorded relatively scant attention by the 
Moscow press. The Communist satellites withheld recognition, with the exception of Albania, which was 
to be the test case. It would recognize the Markos regime and lease to it the town of Corizza for its 
capital and base of operations. Guerrilla gains and the severity of Western reactions would determine 
Soviet policy: “Recognition is considered a penultimate, not a preliminary to Markos victory.”62 

An additional explanation for the lack of unequivocal Communist commitment may be found in the 
Soviet perception of Greece as somewhat of a burden. U.S. intelligence concluded that “general Kremlin 
policy was not to push for a communist victory in Greece, since conditions in that country were appalling 
and the USSR did not wish communism to become heir to the responsibility for Greece at this 
juncture.”63 According to U.S. diplomat George F.Kennan, in the event of a Communist victory, 
Economic conditions in Greece would doubtless be even more deplorable than they are at present. 
There is no reason to assume that the Russians would find it any easier to effect the rehabilitation of 
the Greek economy than we would. 
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On the contrary, there is every reason to believe that they would find it harder. They lack, themselves, 
the food, transport, machinery, etc., which would be required for this purpose. They also lack the 
qualified personnel necessary to carry out such a program. Thus, the first months and probably years of 
Communist rule would probably lead to a further deterioration in Greek economy, to increased misery 
and bitterness, and—as in the other Balkan countries—to a crystallization and hardening of majority 
sentiment against the communists. 64 

As has already been mentioned, according to the British embassy in Moscow, apart from the other 
obstacles to applying communism in Greece, the Greeks lacked a strong Communist core: while other 
East European countries had a valid Communist nucleus that spread to the periphery, in Greece 
communism would have to infiltrate from the periphery to the center.65 

The Soviet Union therefore maintained a low profile in the Greek civil war, declining to advocate a 
radical change in the status quo. Moscow preferred a localized clash in Greece and eschewed active 
intervention as long as Britain and the United States would do the same. 66 It strictly controlled the 
involvement of its Balkan satellites as well: 

The amount of aid given by Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia has been strictly limited—enough to keep 
the guerrillas active, not enough to organize them for a full-scale campaign. That their activities have 
greatly increased since the announcement of the Truman Doctrine can easily be explained on defensive 
as on offensive grounds.67 

Soviet leader J oseph Stalin resented the Greek Communist revolt inasmuch as it evinced an excessive 
degree of nationalist enthusiasm, a patent risk within the practically nationless empire that the Kremlin 
had so brutally established in Eastern Europe. He was, therefore, reluctant to include Greece in the 
Balkan federation, a vague concept of a political framework under Soviet hegemony, to include Greece, 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. Yet the most conducive proof of the very mild Soviet interest in 
communizing Greece was furnished by Marshal Tito’s deviation from the official party line. Faced with 
two conflicts in the Balkans, Stalin liquidated the Soviet commitment in Greece, choosing to concentrate 
his efforts against Tito’s “impertinence.”68 The commun-ization of Greece was deemed of secondary 
importance. 

Ultimately, Moscow approved the armed insurrection in Greece, limiting it in accordance with its 
restricted interests there. Guerrilla warfare rather than direct support of the Greek Communist Party, 
was considered the optimal weapon, inasmuch as it was both readily available and militarily efficacious. 
Guerrilla operations incurred few expenditures, requiring neither massive troops nor heavy equipment. 69 
At minimal cost to the Soviets, the guerrillas caused the United States great expense 
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and involvement in “an area of secondary strategic significance”70 and therefore further served as an 
instrument of economic attrition. In the event of failure, it would be easier for Moscow to dispose of 
Markos than to rescind its support for Greek communism. 71 

Hence Moscow was not motivated by the chances for guerrilla victory. The establishment of a 
Communist regime in Greece appeared a remote prospect, “unless, of course, the Slav bloc throws in 
the whole weight of their military resources..an outbreak of international war.”72 It sought, instead, to 
maintain a state of chaos in the country. The Kremlin condoned the Greek revolt out of global interests; 
it enabled the Soviets to boast of a general Communist uprising in Europe.73 The formation of the 
provisional government was, in this sense, compensation for the setbacks suffered by the French and 
Italian Communist parties in their struggles for power. 74 

The Soviet Union’s exit from Azerbaijan in 1946, in the wake of Western pressure, dissuaded it from 
direct intervention in Greece: “The USSR must now particularly appreciate the advantage of being able 
to evade direct responsibility... by using Yugoslavian, Albanian, and Bulgarian satellites to do the dirty 
work.”75 Long-standing ethnic, political, and territorial conflicts between Greece and its Balkan 
neighbors facilitated Soviet plans. “Hatreds die slowly in the Balkans,” concluded the U.S. legation in 
Sofia, 76 predicting the renewal of regional hostilities. 

GRECO-BALKAN RELATIONS: HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The most salient issue in relations between Greece and Yugoslavia was the Yugoslav desire for an outlet 
to the Aegean sea and, despite official denials, a strong coveting of all of “Aegean” Macedonia, including 
Salonika. Treaties dated May 1923 and March 1929 established a Yugoslav free zone in the port of 
Salonika. Although governed by a Yugoslav customs administration, the area remained under Greek 
sovereignty. The German occupation of Greece during World War ||, followed by the postwar animosity 
between Belgrade and Athens, rendered the conventions inactive. 

Greece considered itself in a state of war with Albania because of the participation of Albanian nationals 
in the 1940 Italian invasion and occupation of Greece. The persistent Greek territorial claim to northern 
Epirus did little to alleviate the situation. A Greek attempt to elicit Western support for an offensive 
against Albania met with staunch U.S. opposition. Relations between Greece and Bulgaria were marred 
by the former’s demand to rectify the border between the two countries and the latter’s claim to the 
entire province of western Thrace with its outlet to the Aegean Sea. In October 1925 Greece had 
established a free zone 
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at Salonika in order to provide Bulgaria with such an outlet. However, this failed to appease Sofia. 77 
These political and territorial problems were exacerbated by acute ethnic issues. During the occupation 
of Greece by Axis troops, the majority of the approximately 80,000 Macedonian Slavophones residing 
there displayed marked hostility toward the Greek government, professing strong and long-standing 
desires for independence from Greece; a large number of them enlisted in bands that terrorized the 
population of the northern districts. Having linked their fate with that of the Germans and Bulgarians, 
many Slavophones joined them in their retreat from Greece. Subsequently, Athens was castigated by 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia for brutal treatment of those who had remained, leading to the eventual 
participation of the Macedonian Slavophones in the rebel forces during the Greek civil war. 

The Chams were Albanian Moslem tribes that, prior to World War II, lived in southern Epirus and 
numbered approximately 18,000. With the Italian occupation of Albania and the Axis invasion of Greece, 
the Chams, “a warlike, mercenary, and semi-barbarous people,”78 took sides with the enemy, displaying 
extreme cruelty toward the Greek population and indulging in massacres and lootings. Subsequent to 
the Axis defeat, the Chams fled to Albania, leaving only several hundred of their tribesmen in Greece. 
Athens refused to respond to the persistent Albanian demands for their repatriation. 79 

The 18,000 Pomaks—Bulgarian-speaking Moslems—residing in western Thrace began to seek refuge in 
Greece due to their relentless persecution by the Bulgarian government. This rapidly increasing 
Bulgarian Moslem influx into Orthodox Greece caused a multitude of problems between the two 
countries. 

As for the Soviet Union, it was, thus, conceivable to leave the “dirty work” to latent Balkan hatreds, a 
situation that called for no Russian involvement in the Greek crisis. It should be reiterated that Soviet 
policy toward Greece was planned with the utmost circumspection, always leaving room for retreat in 
the event of the transgression of a Western red line. The overall U.S. perception of Soviet activity at the 
time is illustrated by the following excerpt: 

In the United States Soviet tactics had.. aroused the Americans. As Europe wilted, America became 
bolder and more purposeful. The Marshall Plan [for aid to promote European economic recovery, first 
publicly proposed on 5 J une 1947], which..Jooked more like a pious hope than a bold plan for recovery, 
was quickly licked into shape. Talk of an American guarantee for western Europe failed to arouse the 
usual storm of isolationist opposition. Help to Greece and Turkey was stepped up. Soviet propaganda 
did not generate fear. Nor did it paralyze initiative. On the contrary, it so stimulated American anger and 
resentment that the Administration was able to pursue a more active foreign policy 
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than any other peace-time Government in the history of the United States. Against the background of 
that fact we need see nothing paradoxical in the assertion that M.Molotov is the architect of the Marshall 
Plan and the Vanden-berg Resolution.80 So the Kremlin may well have wondered whether it stood much 
chance of winning the tactical battle of economic attrition on the lines worked out by the Cominform 
generals. Perhaps the same result could be achieved by other and subtler means. 

My own guess...is that the Kremlin decided that European paralysis could best be assured not by a 
frontal attack upon European morale, but by a sapping operation against American national unity and 
the American national will. If these are undermined and weakened, American vigilance will be relaxed, 
with disastrous consequences for European resistance and recovery... 

In other fields also there has been a sudden outburst of Russian reasonableness. Reparations due to the 
Soviet Union by Finland, Rumania, and Hungary have been halved...Other friendly states have been 
offered Soviet help. In Greece, Markos has hinted at the possibility of a settlement with the Athens 
Government. Inspired rumours from the Balkans suggest that a Greek-Albanian agreement is not beyond 
the bounds of possibilities, and that Bulgaria may be willing to restore diplomatic relations with her 
southern neighbor. The Soviet shop-window (to vary the metaphor) has been rearranged. It is now 
designed to give the impression that the Western Powers could buy a compromise there on satisfactory 
terms. 

A section of the American public has begun to doubt the rightness of the “policy of containment” which 
enjoyed such widespread support six months ago.... There is no doubt in my mind that Russian 
propaganda and diplomacy are now concentrating all their efforts upon immobilizing Mr. Marshall and 
his policy. They will try to show that he is rigid and unreasonable in the face of every Russian attempt 
to come to terms.81 

It is likely that this lengthy excerpt indicates the global aspects of Soviet decision making and the 
caution inherent in the tactics pursued by the Kremlin. Soviet activity in Greece was at no time divorced 
from Moscow’s global interests. Policymakers were well aware that excessive hostility toward UNSCOB 
and the observers might lead to the introduction of U.S. troops. 

UNSCOB AND THE SOVIET U N 

While maintaining an unwavering negativism toward UNSCOB, the Soviet Union carefully avoided 
provocative action, such as a physical attack on the observers by its proxies. The Kremlin forbade the 
Greek rebels to carry out their threats to kidnap observers and hold them as prisoners of war. Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were instructed not “to defy the United Nations and admit their military 
assistance” to the Greek Communists. 82 The Soviet Union wanted the West to continue to regard 
“observation and publicity [as] the most effective weapons”; 83 
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other options carried greater risks or lesser opportunities for exploitation of the situation. 
Notwithstanding, UNSCOB was portrayed by Soviet delegates to the United Nations as the chief culprit in 
the Greek civil war. The Soviets maintained that the imposition of a Monarcho-Fascist government upon 
the Greek people and the Anglo-Americans intervention were major factors in the war. UNSCOB was an 
“illegal entity” that had been approved by a “mere mechanical majority, in violation of the principle of 
unanimity among the Great Powers and in violation of the spirit and letter of the Charter of the United 
Nations.”84 Moreover, the observers were a means of camouflaging U.S. and British “imperialism and 
intervention” and had precipitated further deterioration “within Greece and of relations between Greece 
and its three northern neighbors.” According to one account, “UNSCOB was biased and prejudiced, the 
witnesses who were presented to it were false or bribed or both, and its observation groups were 
composed principally of intelligence officers who had received specific instructions as to what they 
should report.”85 

The Soviet Union maintained that Greece was no longer an independent state: U.S. and U.N. 
intervention had robbed it of its sovereignty and “transformed [it] into a colony.”86 Hence the “anti- 
Balkan commission,” as the Soviets termed UNSCOB, could not blame Communist states for violating 
Greece's territorial integrity. “Since...in fact, there is no independence at all.. jt cannot be threatened by 
any or all of the northern neighbors.”87 UNSCOB’s reports were “fairy tales,”88 containing groundless 
allegations that served only to prove the observers’ in-competence and inability to grasp the real 
situation in Greece. 

Quoting “the wonderful words of Generalissimo Stalin” from Stalin’s book, Dialectical and Historical 
Materialism, Soviet minister for foreign affairs Andrey Vyshinski provided an alternate explanation for the 
situation: 

The events in Greece and in other countries are the facts of..a political and social evolution.... No great 
shifts in social relationships can take place without great popular movements which put an end to old 
unpopular orders. Only people who were ignorant or naive or else were merely hypocritical advocates 
and lawyers on behalf of the old order could talk about foreign leaders who, from abroad, incite people 
in their struggle for liberation and independence.89 

Another allegation repeated frequently in the Communist media was that the observers collaborated with 
the GNA on matters of intelligence and other military affairs. In February 1951 the radio of “Free 
Greece” charged that the General Staff of the GNA, together with UNSCOB, had prepared a plan for the 
invasion of Albania entitled “Operation Lightning.” The charge was reiterated by the radio services of 
Bucharest, Budapest, Prague, and Warsaw. 
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The Greek General Staff’s plan counted on simultaneous action by Tito and Italy against Albania, in 
accordance with American plans... UNSCOB “would be issuing communiques alleging a mass infiltration 
into Greek territory by strong Albanian guerrilla forces so as to cover and justify the monarcho-fascist 
aggression.”90 

The Soviet press also accused the United Nations of being a puppet of the American government, 
publishing a cartoon on the voting procedure by which UNSCOB was later established. Entitled “A 
Mechanical Voting Machine,” the cartoon depicts American secretary of state George Marshall pushing a 
button that activates the delegates to raise their hands—in this case, the hand that says “Yes.” The 
accompanying verse explains that “in the land of ‘technical wonders,’ a new voting machine has been 
devised by which subservient delegates vote in the manner of mechanical dolls.”91 

Observers were also accused of piloting GNA bombers and machine-gunning the population of guerrilla- 
controlled territories. The Polish Army organ, Polska Zbrojna, for example, described how a “UNSCOB 
bomber’”—actually an aircraft belonging to the Royal Hellenic Air Force—was shot down: “The machine- 
guns open up. It [the aircraft] crashes. Unheard of enthusiasm. The soldiers throw their caps in the air, 
hug and kiss each other.’”92 

The Soviets depicted UNSCOB as a propaganda organ of U.S. imperialism. The observers’ reports served 
as a cover-up for the embarrassing fact that the GNA suffered defeats at the hands of poorly trained 
and equipped guerrillas and laid the blame on the Soviet Union’s doorstep, implying that without the 
help of the Soviet Union and its satellites, the guerrillas could not succeed. The suggestion that UNSCOB 
was an impartial body was, in the Soviet view, ridiculous, and Moscow contended that the publication of 
its reports was intended to slander communism. 

It has been proven that the Balkan Commission in Greece played the role of a provocateur and enemy 
of peace. Under the flag of the United Nations, it makes possible and supports the Monarcho-Fascist 
provocations.... Its members, American and English agents, carry out an American intervention policy, 
Incite terror among the Greek people, and prepare new provocations against democratic countries. 93 
oe Soviet “conspiracy theory” is well summed up by the following extract from a U.S. State Department 
observation: 

In the Greek question there were several guilty parties who were all accomplices in the monstrous plot 
against the Greek people, against the peaceful countries of the Balkans, and against Greece. One of the 
guilty parties. ..was UNSCOB. 
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It was the more guilty because it was acting in the name of the United Nations which had been created 
to maintain peace. This could not be overlooked. This demanded action by the Assembly to defend the 
honour of the United Nations. 94 

In addition to Soviet accusations that UNSCOB plotted and distorted reality to support the policies of the 
United States, Humanité correspondent Simone Teris claimed that the observers manifested a 
predetermined attitude not to see the truth. Teris had spent more than two months in territory 
controlled by the GDA and, after describing her surprise at how poorly clad the GDA troops were 
(“Instead of shoes, some wore dried animals’ skins, tied with leather straps to the leg. Only one in five... 
wear boots, and about one in every ten has to go barefoot. [Yet] | did not once hear a complaint”), she 
went on to describe their weapons: 

The soldiers clean their weapons. On the head of the cylinder of one hand machine-gun could be seen 
the British Crown, on another the Sten mark and on one weapon, a rifle, were engraved the words in 
English, aerated of the United States.” The commander of the section had a German revolver with a 
Nazi eagle.... | began to understand why the notorious “Balkan Commission” of UNO refused to carry out 
investigations on territory liberated by Markos’ army. It would then be difficult for the Commission to 
assert bare-facedly that the soldiers of the Democratic Army were armed by Soviet, Yugoslav or 
Bulgarian weapons. 95 

Echoing the Soviet contempt and ridicule for the role of UNSCOB and the observers in Greece, in 
February 1948 Pravda published a scathing satire, with the same implications as to how the guerrillas 
were armed as in the previous quote, based on Greek mythology and The Three Musketeers: 

THREE MUSKETEERS IN GREECE 

Feuilleton by D.Zaslavski 

In the outskirts of the city of Salonika was found a notebook discarded, apparently, in the hasty flight of 
British Brigadier J ohn Saunders-}J acobs, an observer of the so-called Balkan Commission of the UNO 
which had been sent to Greece. It has been established that Saunders-] acobs drew up his reports to the 
UNO on the basis of the notes in the notebook. However, he copied the entries from his notebook into 
the official reports far from completely and far from accurately. Some things he concealed, some things 
he embellished. 

Here is how certain of the entries would look if subjected to literary editing. 

Salonika, 25th December 1947. Three of us have come here to observe. Captain Alberto de Soto of 
Mexico and Lieutenant-Colonel Allen Miller of the USA— 
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not bad fellows. We have become friends and call ourselves the three musketeers: Athos de Soto, 
Porthos Miller and |, Aramis Saunders-] acobs. We have observed Greek customs in the dancing halls of 
Salonika. The customs are gay. 

Salonika, 26th December. An Athenian party was held yesterday in Salonika. We observed. Today we 
have headaches. Porthos said: “We must, the devil take it, see what is happening on the border!” 
Salonika. 27th December. Miltiade Demetropoulos and Themistocle Kalligeris have been attached to us 
for liaison. There is something Ancient Hellenic about them, something from “Beautiful Helen.” Athos de 
Soto said to them: “I want to observe the border.” And Miltiade replied: “It is best, Colonel, not to leave 
for the borders—it is dangerous.” Porthos Miller's expression soured and he cried: “Am | an observer or 
am | not an observer?” 

Salonika. 28th December. We fly to Yannina to observe the fighting with the partisans in the Konitsa 
valley. They promise us to smash the partisans and open the way to the border. Porthos rubbed his 
hands: “Now, heh-heh, we will observe Albania!” 

Yannina. 28th December. We observe General Agamemnon Antonopoulos, commander of the 8th 
division. What a hero! Oh Goddess, sing of the wrath of Antonopoulos, brave husband... 

Yannina. 29th December. 50 kilometres to the border. We see nothing, we hear nothing. Athos said to 
Agamemnon: “Show us how the partisans flee to Albania.” Agamemnon replied: “I would show you, but 
it is dangerous.” Porthos objected proudly: “We are three musketeers, we are observers, we are not 
afraid. Show us in such a way as it will be both clear and safe.” Agamemnon said: “All right.” 

We have come through Kakpaki and Ravenia to some sort of hill named 807. Agamemnon says: “Here 
yesterday were the partisans, and today here we are.” Porthos asked: “Is that really true?” Agamemnon 
said: “Let me never leave this place if | lie.” They showed us five corpses. These, they say, are 
partisans. | asked: “And from what is it clear that these corpses are partisans, and not peaceful 
Inhabitants?” Agamemnon again swore: “Let me never leave this place, if | lie!” 

But at once we all left this place, because artillery began to fire. The American Porthos Miller asks: 
“What kind of artillery is that?” Agamemnon said: “Ours.” Porthos: “What kind is yours?” Agamemnon: 
“Well, yours, American.” 

Later the guns again began to fire. The American Porthos asks: “And whose is that?” Agamemnon 
answers: “It is theirs.” Porthos: “Whose is theirs?” Agamemnon answers: “Well, it is also yours, 
American. You gave it to us, and they took it away.” 

We observers did not have time to consider this before bullets began to whistle. Themistocle wailed: 
“Oh, misery—snipers!” Everyone fled. 

This was a marathon run through the intersected locality. We ran well. Our Greek friends, of course, set 
the pace for us—it was not the first time that they had run from the partisans, they had been trained. 
Out in front ran Miltiade Demetropoulos, but at the second kilometre he was overtaken by General 
Agamemnon Antonopoulos. | almost kept pace with Themistocle Kalligeris, but from the rear sobbed 
Porthos Miller of the USA: “Don’t leave me!” Athos of Mexico also ran well. 
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We quickly reached Yannina, demonstrating a high class of running. Here we confronted General 
Agamemnon: “What do you mean, you new-Grecian devil, placing observers under fire?” And he says: 
“But how do | know where there are partisans and where there are none! They are everywhere. There 
ae - purpose in leaving Salonika for the Albanian border—you can run away from them even in 
Salonika.” 

Salonika. 30th December. We have returned. | have sent a report to the UNO that we were unable to 
reach the border due to circumstances beyond our control. | did not mention the marathon run out of 
personal modesty. | think that a monument will be erected on hill 807, with the inscription: “Stop, 
traveller! Let the people know that from here fled three observers of the ‘Balkan Commission’, bringing 
glory to Britain, the United States and Mexico with the swiftness of their steps.” 

Salonika. J anuary... Wearied by observing, we have decided to divert ourselves in the outskirts of 
Salonika. Themistocle promised to arrange an Athenian party under the open sky... What is that? 
Artillery! Whose? Porthos from the United States says gloomily: “No matter whose it is, it is ours.” Oh, 
partisans, run... 

The entries in the notebook are cut short with this. It has been established that the three musketeers 
from the “Balkan Commission” are continuing their observations in Greece, but at a respectful distance 
from the border. 

The American Associated Press reported on February 14th that the three musketeers are occupied with 
the tormenting solution of the question: “Did the partisans aim at them or not at them when they fired 
on Salonika?” The ancient oracle at Thebes was questioned concerning this, and the oracle replied: “But 
you should have found a better place to walk a little further away.” 

On his return home, Brigadier Saunders-] acobs plans to take part in the Olympics and contest for the 
title of champion of Britain in the marathon race.96 

While the prospect of the replacement of the observers by U.S. troops as a result of any direct attack on 
the U.N. body served as an effective measure to restrain any Soviet or Soviet-backed acts of aggression, 
the Soviets, in fact, were not greatly perturbed by UNSCOB’s activities along the Greek frontiers. Moscow 
believed that the eventual communization of Greece would be the result of internal political, economic, 
and social struggles. While the West was vigilantly observing the external issues, such as assistance 
rendered to the guerrillas, its failure to deal with the internal chaos caused by incessant problems of 
hunger, inflation, corruption, and so on would pave the way for communism. Soviet plans were 
eee frustrated, not by UNSCOB, but by the Truman Doctrine that addressed Greece’s domestic 
plight. 

NOTES 

1. American Embassy, Athens, to Secretary of State, 2 August 1948, for copy see London, Public 
Records Office, (PRO), FO 371/72233/R9966/G. 
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UNSCOB’S MISSION: GREEK ATTITUDES AND THE COMMITTEE’S TERMI NATION 

Examination of Greece's attitude toward UNSCOB reveals a manifest duality. Bearing in mind that U.N. 
observation was a cornerstone of U.S. policy, Greek officials, while circumspect in their dealings with 
Western diplomats, aired their resentment of UNSCOB through the press. The media material is, 
therefore, a particularly advantageous source of information in this respect. A wealth of editorials and 
cartoons depicted the Greeks’ frustration at their perception of the committee's impotence, claiming that 
the GNA was alone in its compliance with the restrictions imposed upon the parties to the civil war by 
the United Nations and international law.1 The observers were characterized as passive, ineffective, and 
“a trifle ludicrous.” According to one account, “UNSCOB [is] a fire department that could record cases of 
arson, but could do nothing about putting out fires.”2 The three cartoons from the Greek press 
reproduced here epitomize the image of UNSCOB as an ineffectual body that allowed the guerrillas to do 
as they please, while Greece alone abided by the rules. 

Expressions of contempt, however, were not confined to the press. The Greek government blamed 
UNSCOB for the country’s plight; its reports had caused “unnecessary bloodshed in the Greek Army.”3 A 
State es official, encountering difficulties in obtaining housing for the observers in Athens, 
summed up: 

[The] Greek policy...is not simply effort to force committee to return to Salonika but is symptomatic of a 
more general hostility toward UNSCOB on the part of the government. At end of J uly...) was asked by 
committee to speak to Tsaldaris 
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Keeping Accounts. The Cartoon shows the “application” of UNSCOB’s “proposals” on the Greek frontier 
question. (Source: To Vina, 22 August 1948. 
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The Game That Is Being Played...Blind Man’s Bluff! (OHE: the United Nations). ( Source: Ta Nea, 26 
August 1948.) 
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The Greek Soldier at the Frontier (OHE: the United Nations). 


(Source: Ta Nea, 20 August 1949.) 
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regarding quarters. | did so..and was answered with ill-tempered tirade against UN in general and 
UNSCOB in particular for failure adequate help by sealing frontiers... his government has no intention to 
accommodate UNSCOB and is denouncing committee as “useless” to Greece and responsible for Greek 
casualties in Grammos operations. These statements on several occasions have been accompanied by 
violent attacks on individual delegations. Recently, press has begun obviously inspired campaign of 
derogating effectiveness of UNSCOB particularly in connection with recent resolution regarding flight of 
guerrillas to northern neighbors. 4 

The situation was aggravated to the point that the observers were faced with threats of being physically 
attacked by the GNA. “Fanatic” officers were behind a “well organized campaign” against UNSCOB, but 
it was “doubtful if [their] troops would follow.” Major F.A.Chapoy, a UNSCOB observer from Mexico, did 
not rule out the possibility of the political assassination of observers, although he did “not believe that 
the rank and file of Greek officers would permit one of their members to cause an international 
incident.”5 In fact, any act that had the potential to bring about massive U.S. military involvement—the 
most effective act of aggression, of course, would be an attack on the observers—wa almost declared 
Greek policy. In an attempt to explain the situation, Chapoy continued: 

Regarding the change of attitude toward the Observer groups, it is true that the groups are not 
receiving the whole hearted cooperation that they received when they first appeared in Greece. There 
have been several occasions where commanding officers of the Greek army failed to cooperate, but in 
all cases this was called to the attention of the Greek liaison and the same officers did not repeat the 
error. Such action on the part of the Greek liaison does not have an effect on the officers of lower rank 
or the soldiers, and these are the ones that are turning against the Observer groups. They see no 
tangible results from the work of the groups, and due to the newspaper and other reports, it had been 
expected that the UNO would take immediate action and send in troops to seal the northern borders.6 
The Greeks claimed that the observers’ reports were “written with levity,” and that their findings were 
partial and subject to the veto of their governments prior to publication. The press complained that 
despite the abundance of information pertaining to the Balkan aid to the guerrillas, the observers were 
reluctant to reach substantial conclusions. As one newspaper phrased it: there was no doubt “that it is a 
cat that is mewing on the roof ”; 7 nevertheless, UNSCOB declined to verify the Balkan assistance. Greek 
frustration was manifested in sarcastic editorials: 

The Balkan Commission is here to assess to what extent our neighbors endanger the independence and 
integrity of our nation, and to adopt immediate measures 
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for foiling Slav schemes against Greece. May we inform the commission that Greece's integrity has 
already been impaired? Villages in the Pella and Florina districts are already under the jurisdiction of the 
Monastir and Skoplje authorities; schools have been opened there for the teaching of the Slav language; 
NOF military forces, under the Monastir authorities, are responsible for the maintenance of law and 
a Does UNSCOB need any further sessions—open or closed—to ascertain this already well known 
act? 
Other editorials took the observers to task for what was perceived to be their “sumptuous” lifestyle and 
patent inefficacy: 
We are once more obliged to deal with the Balkan Committee...whose work and decisions mean a great 
deal to Greece. They are justices, they are the magistrates who will pronounce their decision upon 
which.. Shall definitely depend the struggle and the fate of our country.... 
The Committee has been amongst us for more than four months. What did it do during this period of 
time? Nothing, nothing at all.... The result of their finds is naught. 
.. Greek public opinion is impatient... we do not share the views of the man in the street, yet we are 
obliged to resound “that the slow pace of the Committee’s work is due to the highly remunerative 
salaries certain of its members receive,” or that Salonika is a very fine city or that the “Mediterranean” is 
a comfortable palace.... If such mean thoughts are not justified, they are, however, explained, because 
the Greek people, convulsed in a hell, is slaughtered, is ruined, and Is losing its children; and watches 
those it expected to [master] ..international honor, morality and justice to [finish]... its tragedy; seeing 
them moving slow or rather it is noting their apathetic attitude, and giving not a nickel for the 
monstrous happenings.9 
Some media explanations for the slow pace of UNSCOB’s work referred to its propensity to procrastinate 
and stall.10 Its multitude of “conferences, discussions, and investigations” indicated that the observers 
understood their assignment as a permanent one—“that of chronicler of the Greek tragedy.” 
Unequivocal conclusions were reached: “If this present Committee shall take 365 days before its work 
begins to produce results, Greece will not exist and the medicine will reach the sick after his death.”11 
To a large degree the Greek hostility toward UNSCOB derived from extreme disappointment with what 
Greece had initially perceived to be the function of the observers. UNSCOB had not been envisaged by 
oo as an investigatory body; they had expected the observers to close the Greco-Balkan 
orders: 
The authority of the present Committee is clear, determined, and allows no controversy, confusion, 
deviation, or unfortunate initiative of the kind which caused so much grievance to the investigation 
Committee and to Greece.... 
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The purpose of the Committee is not to investigate in order to ascertain whether Greece’s neighbors are 
organizing, supporting, aiming or guiding guerrilla warfare. This has been ascertained and was made 
known to the whole world and was reported to the UNO by the previous committee. The result of such 
above investigations has been the formation of the present Committee whose duty is to seize the 
instigators on the spot and to call for immediate active intervention of the UNO, where veto and tarrying 
delays of the Soviet Union and of its satellites have no place. The present Committee's duty is not that 
of investigating and questioning, but that of police action and of bringing an end to guerrilla warfare. 12 
In the light of these expectations, the ensuing disillusionment was inevitable. The observers 
concentrated on investigation, declining to police the Greek frontiers and to “seize the instigators on the 
spot.”13 Accordingly, the Greek attitude toward the observers was marked by grievance and wrath. At 
times the observers appeared ludicrous. Mary Henderson describes one of the “many incongruous and 
sometimes funny scenes at the battle front,” when she came across a 

pea-green bus...carrying a load of UN observers who nervously hung out of the windows as their 
determined driver bumped them up the narrow, stony mountain roads airily pointing out the huge mine 
craters. When they got out the [Greek] soldier | was standing with gaped with amazement at the sight 
of an Indian press officer in black canvas over-shoes and a midnight blue homburg, a Mexican captain 
in green hunting costume with fur collar by Abercrombie Fitch and a London Times correspondent in city 
clothes with a rolled umbrella. The party also included a British brigadier in brand-new uniform with an 
impressive row of medals. He had.. visible difficulty in remembering he was a UN man and not there to 
give military advice. 14 

The failure of UNSCOB to recommend international military action against the Balkan states was 
perceived as the reason for the increase in aid to the guerrillas, ultimately resulting in GNA defeats. It is 
In this context that one must consider the aforementioned apprehensions regarding the possibility of the 
assassination of observers. This would, presumably, precipitate a major escalation of the Greek crisis 
and hasten the dispatch of U.S. troops to Greece. The Greek civil war “is not a war of a few gangsters 
against the legitimate Greek nation: this is a war of Slav imperialism against Western Democracy.... it is 
therefore the duty of our Allies to send troops to seal the frontiers.”15 

Slowly, a somewhat more favorable view of the observers began to emerge among the Greek officers: 
“The presence of the observers this year has embarrassed the northern neighbors and hindered plans 
for aid to the guerrillas. Greek politicians [are] possibly reluctant to admit this.”16 In the summer of 
1948 O Ellinikos Vorras, a Greek newspaper 
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noted for its crusade against UNSCOB, reported the wounding of observers in action along the frontiers, 
adding that “the Special Committee has, in fact, considerably helped the world to understand the Greek 
problem. The observation work carried out by UNSCOB observers has reduced the measure of the 
neighborly support given [to] the bandits.” Furthermore, the newspaper displayed unequivocal 
satisfaction when it reported on the observers’ findings that supported the paper’s view that Albania’s 
“Hoxha’s men have gone mad.”17 The enhanced image of the observers among the Greek people is 
perhaps best attested by a UNSCOB report that followed a tour of the northern border: 

Throughout the tour UNSCOB was warmly welcomed by all sections of the community. We were told by 
their spokesmen that our presence made them feel that they were not being forgotten, that they were 
not left to themselves, but that, thanks to the impartial reports of the Special Committee, the facts of 
the situation were laid clearly before the world. Thus the work and existence of the Special Committee 
gave them confidence and encouragement in setting about their task of rehabilitation. (The existence of 
UNSCOB in Greece, and especially the presence near the northern frontiers of the Special Committee's 
observers may well be held to reinforce the elements making for stability and relative tranquility.) 18 
The message behind these words, namely, that if the observer was stationed at the border, the peasant 
could seer to his village and rehabilitate his life, was the highest esteem that UNSCOB could have 
envisaged. 

Subsequent to the defeat of the guerrillas in the Grammos mountain battle and their retreat into Albania 
in autumn 1949, Greece entered a new era. The winter of 1950 saw “generally peaceful conditions now 
prevailing in Greece.” The plight of the refugees had been vastly alleviated. Martial law had been 
abolished. No executions had taken place since 30 September 1949, and clemency legislation was in the 
process of being enacted. Solemn promises were made by the Albanian and Bulgarian representatives to 
the Fourth U.N. General Assembly to furnish information concerning Greek guerrillas and nationals 
resident in their countries. 19 All of these changes called for modification of UNSCOB’s responsibilities. 
With the virtual disappearance of large bands of armed Greek guerrillas from Greek soil it is unlikely that 
United Nations will in future (a) be required to follow large scale operations of the GNA in the field, or 
(b) be able to interrogate large numbers of witnesses. These duties have in the past occupied by far the 
greater proportion of the energies of United Nations observers, lengthy and comprehensive tours of their 
areas having been accompanied by intensive interrogation of many witnesses. With the disappearance of 
these items from their 
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scope the duties of United Nations observers may be expected greatly to diminish. It is also now 
possible, with the improved means of communication available, to accelerate the movements of 
observers and thus reduce the number of observers required for any given task.20 

Dramatic changes occurred in the guerrillas’ strategy as a result of their military defeats, requiring 
fundamental alterations in the activities of the observers. Guerrillas captured by the GNA informed the 
observers that they had received strict orders not to engage the Greek army in combat. They were, 
instead, to cause political agitation and to reorganize the Greek Communist Party in the villages. 21 
Some guerrillas infiltrated into Greece for the sole purpose of delivering letters and maintaining contact 
with their families.22 Less innocent infiltrations involved the establishment of subversive political cells in 
the Greek army, the Gendarmerie, and the Home Guard. Groups of Greek guerrillas staged several 
armed raids on villages close to the Greco-Albanian border in a bid to seize food and supplies.23 The 
following extract expresses the singular lack of enthusiasm on the part of the guerrillas to return to 
Greece, and of the Bulgarians to assist and accommodate them in Bulgaria: 

They [the guerrillas] then re-entered Bulgaria and told the Bulgarian authorities that they had a fight 
and had been forced to return. The Bulgarians threatened them and said all those Greeks who were 
sent to Greece came back saying that it was dangerous. They accused the two witnesses of not being 
real communists and that they made a lot of excuses saying that they did not know the country, etc. 24 
Guerrilla broadcasts were now addressed to members of the Greek Communist Party and agents 
engaged in insurrectionary activities. Training courses concentrated on underground activity, as opposed 
to the open guerrilla warfare of the recent past.25 Interrogation of captured guerrillas revealed that 
their primary responsibility was to provide their Bulgarian operators with intelligence. Under no 
circumstances were they to exchange fire with the GNA or the Gendarmerie. 26 

Given the new circumstances, it was only a question of time until the observers were described as 
suffering from “morale-destroying idleness.” The situation was depicted as having “serious effects on the 
state of mind of the observers.”27 There were complaints of their poor performance. 

The concentration of 31 observers in Salonika with the very limited terms of reference now possible 
obviously means that only a small fraction of the time of an observer can be spent on work essential to 
the mandate of the Special Committee. Recent observation reports have been very brief, consisting in 
many cases merely of details of tours made in the border areas. “Nil” reports have 
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also been received from some zones. The presence of so many United Nations observers in Salonika has 
also been the subject of criticism on the score of discipline and administration. 28 

Sharp criticism was directed toward the committee delegates as well: 

| must confess that | am rather amazed to see how much time the Committee has consumed this year 
on a number of problems of minor importance.... the various observers’ reports which in fact contain 
astonishingly little information have occupied most of the Committee's time. The Committee has also 
wasted a lot of time in re-writing the Observation Service Manual which the Secretariat had to 
mimeograph and produce in a considerable number of versions. The last corrected version has not been 
adopted in total. A number of its articles have been referred back to the Technical Sub-Committee... By 
the time that sub-committee discusses and re-drafts the articles referred to it, the Committee will 
certainly have gone to Geneva. This rather unnecessary job...will not only have wasted a considerable 
number of working hours...out may even be fruitless to the extent that ultimately nothing will come out 
of it. Another unnecessary subject that has wasted a lot of time was finally put aside, namely, the 
Refresher Course for observers. After a number of meetings that project was finally dropped because it 
was too late in the year to start anything of that sort.29 

UNSCOB was now in the position of having to justify its continued presence in Greece. It claimed to 
have “enlightened international public opinion on the nature of the aggression against Greece and 
neutralized the Cominform campaign which was aimed at morally isolating Greece.”30 The fact that the 
Soviet Union and its satellites had consistently urged the suppression of UNSCOB proved that it was 
perceived as a serious obstacle to the expansion of “communist imperialism” in the Balkans.31 The 
committee further claimed that its resolution of 29 December 1947 condemning any attempt to 
recognize the “Markos Government” had prevented the Soviet satellites from doing so, “with all the 
political and military consequences which this recognition might have involved.”32 It was argued that 
the presence of UNSCOB along the frontiers had hampered the passage of guerrillas and military 
contraband into Greece. The abduction of Greek children and their transfer to the countries of the 
oe bloc had virtually ceased since denouncement by the Special Committee. 33 As for the 

uture, 

It would be most unwise, during such a critical period in international relations, to close so important an 
organization which, through its observers, is the “eyes and ears of the United Nations” and through its 
political body can safeguard peace by avoiding a conflagration in the Balkans where a state of tension 
exists, directed by the Cominform, not only against Greece but also against Yugoslavia. ..Under the 
pretext of liberating their “Macedonian brothers,” Bulgaria might 
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attack Yugoslavia.. [and] for both strategic and geographical reasons this attack would have to be 
carried out through Greece.34 

The committee stressed the necessity of continued U.N. vigilance in Greece. The current respite in 
hostilities was mere deception: relations between Greece and its Balkan neighbors were taking a turn 
for the worse. The calm reigning along the frontiers was portrayed as a Soviet trick. By rendering 
UNSCOB ostensibly superfluous, the Kremlin, upon cessation of the observers’ mission, could resume 
full-scale support of guerrilla activities. It was further argued that “the continuance of several foreign 
missions in Greece—military, economic, financial, technical—shows that a Committee of an especially 
political character, such as UNSCOB. .. indispensable for the maintenance of security in Greece and to 
Safeguard peace in the Balkans.”35 

Many other reasons were put forward for continuing the observers’ mission. Due to severe financial 
difficulties, the GNA had undergone a drastic reduction in size. The British troops previously stationed in 
Greece had been withdrawn. Extensive acts of clemency had precipitated the release of thousands of 
Communist activists. Moreover, the guerrilla forces deployed along the Bulgarian border represented the 
largest military concentration ever assembled in a single sector of the frontier. In light of these 
circumstances, “It would be dangerous to suppress a body which works perfectly and whose operation 
has left nothing to be desired.”36 An additional contention was brought to the fore: the industrious 
productivity of UNSCOB. The implicit, emotional claim was that it would be an ungrateful act to dissolve 
the committee. The Korean War had the effect of enhancing the U.S. appreciation of UNSCOB; 37 
however, budgetary considerations proved more decisive: 

The belief that the work of the Committee can be restricted safely is ripening. The Committee is 
spending at present 800,000 dollars yearly, that is, 2% of the UN budget... several countries, and 
especially the U.K. hold that UN expenses should be reduced, a fact which has become necessary since 
China has not paid her contribution this year, and.. several South American democracies are delaying 
their own. Under these circumstances the UN is looking for possibilities of economizing; one seems to 
be the Balkan Committee which numbers 18 representatives and 24 Observers, and a total of Greek and 
foreign employees exceeding 100. The salaries of the representatives and employees of the UN are not 
huge, but a solution is sought to reduce the number of Observation Groups, transportation means, 
representatives, etc.38 

Despite UNSCOB’s readiness to reduce its expenditures by almost half,39 the observers’ mission was 
stripped to a bare minimum. Patrols were now manned by two, rather than three, observers. Only 
twenty-four observers were to remain in Greece, four in each of the six zones 
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in which UNSCOB operated.40 UNSCOB’s aircraft were grounded and later confiscated. J eeps were 
limited to fifteen. The special wireless service erected to overcome communication difficulties in war-torn 
Greece was dismantled due to the “pacific conditions” prevalent there.41 By J uly 1951 UNSCOB retained 
only four observation bases (Ioannina, Kastoria, Kavalla, and Alexandroupolis), and a mere fifteen 
observers remained. 
UNSCOB’s work had undergone a complete transformation. The sub-committee for observation was 
cancelled, while the political and refugee sub-committees continued to meet. With the decrease in 
military issues, political and refugee questions became the focus of the committee's deliberations. In 
view of the replacement of guerrilla warfare with political activity, UNSCOB’s terms of reference were 
changed. The term “political agents of the Cominform” was substituted for “guerrillas.”42 
It was decided that the committee would no longer sit as a whole; instead, an ad hoc sub-committee 
was appointed to make decisions. The full forum would be reconvened if conditions warranted its 
recall.43 The plenary committee would hold only two annual sessions, in February and July. In an era of 
growing tension between the superpowers, total dissolution of the committee was not deemed prudent. 
Small groups of observers were retained ge the Greco-Albanian and Greco-Bulgarian frontiers, and a 
“skeleton” secretariat was left in Athens. 44 
Even subsequent to these drastic modifications, “It was believed that the organization would deteriorate 
if.. left idle.”45 This fear motivated the observers to seek an entirely new mandate. Various problems in 
the Balkans, particularly the repercussions of the Tito-Stalin rift in Yugoslavia, were proposed as subjects 
of observation. East European refugees were also considered worthy of the committee’s attention.46 
Despite these and other suggestions, the resistance to broadening UNSCOB’s terms of reference proved 
an insurmountable obstacle. By the time the sixth session of the General Assembly met in September 
1951, the situation in Greece had so greatly improved that the Special Committee came to an end 
(January 1952). The General Assembly's Peace Observation Commission (POC) continued to maintain a 
small number of military observers in Greece, but neither in 1952 nor in 1953 did they find it necessary 
to submit reports. The last members of the POC’s secretariat and remaining three observers left Greece 
on 18 May 1954.47 
NOTES 
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CONCLUSION 

BONFIRE VERSUS CONFLAGRATION: U.S.-SOVIET CAUTION AND UNSCOB’S LONGEVITY 

For more than four years, at the height of the cold war and throughout these highly emotional, much 
troubled times in Greece, U.N. vigilance over Greek land, water, and air continued incessantly. This 
vigilance could not have lasted so long had it not been for the interests of the two great powers, each of 
which, albeit for different reasons, preferred UN-SCOB over other options that no doubt carried greater 
risks and ambiguities. This was why UNSCOB survived. The same reasoning applied in December 1951 
at the General Assembly's discussions on the committee’s cessation of activities. Each side proposed the 
termination of UNSCOB's activities for different reasons. The result was agreement on the committee’s 
dissolution. The last phase of UNSCOB is worth citing as an example of the phenomenon of following 
similar lines independently, the same art that preserved UNSCOB from 1947 to 1951. 

The representatives to the U.N. General Assembly from Greece and many other non-Communist 
countries praised the perseverance and devotion of UNSCOB in “exposing the aggressors in Greece and 
thwarting intrigue and subversion.” The acclaim was enthusiastic and un-equivocal. Furthermore, it was 
stated, the Greek people had developed their power to resist, and therefore the General Assembly was 
called upon to adopt a draft resolution for the dissolution of the Special Committee. 1 
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[The] representatives held, inter alia, that the Special Committee, by stationing its observers, by 
furnishing the United Nations with carefully sifted evidence of the threat to Greece and by drawing the 
attention of public opinion of the free world to the situation on the northern frontiers of Greece, had 
rendered invaluable services to the United Nations and to the cause of Greek independence. They 
expressed gratification that Greece, which had once feared for its independence, now felt strong enough 
to ask for the discontinuance of the Special Committee. The dissolution of the Committee, it was stated, 
was sought because it had performed so well the task assigned to it.2 

In contrast, but to the same ends, the Eastern bloc presented derogatory evaluations of the work of 
UNSCOB in no uncertain terms. The representatives of the Byelorussian Soviet Republic, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Ukraine, and the USSR shared the view that from the very beginning the inclusion of Greece 
in the General Assembly's agenda had been unjustified. Since the Special Committee had been illegally 
constituted, all its activities had been illegal. Moreover, the committee had based its conclusions not on 
fact, but on highly tendentious evidence obtained from Greek military and other sources—evidence that 
was tainted with torture and the threat of death sentences.3 There could be, therefore, only one 
conclusion: strong support for the dissolution of UNSCOB “not on the grounds stated by the supporters 
of the Greek draft resolution, but on the grounds that it had been harmful to the interests of the Greek 
Sete and had been responsible for the worsening of relations between Greece and its northern 
neighbors. ”4 

Such an East-West agreement was rare in the annals of the United Nations of the early 1950s.5 As 
mentioned earlier, however, this common view concerning the committee had also been a basic feature 
contributing to its survival. The tendency of both powers not to exacerbate the Greek crisis enabled the 
United States to pursue its interests in Greece via UNSCOB as well as by other means. It also allowed 
the Soviets to restrain their own and their satellites’ anti- UNSCOB and anti-Greek policies for fear of 
having to face American might instead. The U.S. atomic monopoly and the Truman Doctrine indicated, 
respectively, American military superiority and American readiness to take risks in Greece. Stalin was not 
going to put this to the test nor let his satellites do so.6 The result of this American-Soviet 
understanding regarding the Greek issue was UNSCOB’s longevity. Its real enemies were none other 
than the governments in Athens and Great Britain; the latter’s declared preference, as shown earlier, 
was for U.S. forces to enter Greece. 

Continuing this line of thinking, that is, the merit that both Moscow and Washington found in the U.N. 
presence in Greece, Stephen Xydis gives an original explanation for the sudden Soviet support— 
following a series of vetoes—for the constitution of the Security Council Commission of Investigation 
Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents in Decem- 
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ber 1946. Soviet policymakers sensed that the British were trying to transfer the burden of supporting 
Greece to the United States. In order to achieve this end, the British were counting on another Soviet 
veto. At this juncture, another such veto in all likelihood would have precipitated the best solution from 
the British viewpoint and the worst from the Soviet viewpoint: an alternative form of U.S. 
implementation of its fast-growing interests in Greece, outside the framework of the United Nations. 
Another Soviet veto would once again dangerously expose to American public and congressional opinion 
the insuperable difficulties the United Nations was encountering in trying to deal with a situation that 
might endanger world peace. 7 

By the same token, the steps taken by the United States in October 1947, when Soviet vetoes of the 
Commission of Investigation reports precluded any Security Council agreement on future U.N. policies in 
Greece, can be explained. |n an unprecedented move Washington took the case of Greece from the 
council to the General Assembly, which later established UNSCOB. Thus the United States guaranteed 
continued U.N. vigilance in Greece. The alternative was highly undesirable: in the face of an impotent 
Security Council, serious calls had already been made for American troops to observe Greek frontiers. 
UNSCOB observation was preferable. 

UNSCOB was also preferable in terms of another American point of view: it helped Washington to rebut 
the allegation that by unilaterally conducting the Truman Doctrine in Greece, the United States was 
ruining the United Nations. Assisting Greece outside the framework of the international organization was 
heavily criticized in America and by friendly and hostile capitals alike, with Congress leading this 
criticism.8 The establishment of UNSCOB in October 1947 was the reply to the criticism levelled at 
American policymakers since 12 March 1947, the date of President Truman's declaration of U.S. support 
for Greece and Turkey. 

Each of the powers concerned expected different and conflicting results from U.N. involvement in 
Greece. When these expectations were not met, attitudes toward U.N. vigilance in Greece changed 
considerably. The Soviet Union, for instance, objected in principle to U.N. involvement in the Greek 
crisis. Moscow was reluctant to see U.N. investigators in Greece lest a similar inquiry in its satellite 
countries be demanded. In addition, the Soviet Union argued that the Greek plight stemmed from the 
dictatorship of the Monarcho-Fascist government in Athens. The crisis, therefore, was exclusively related 
to internal Greek politics. Since the United Nations was forbidden by its charter to investigate the 
internal politics of a member state, any U.N. inquiry in Greece would, by definition, shift attention from 
internal to external affairs. Thus the absence of U.N. involvement helped to corroborate 
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oe argument that the government in Athens, not Greece’s Communist neighbors, was the source 
of the crisis. 

The opposite reasoning lay behind Washington's efforts to bring about U.N. intervention in the problem. 
By the very fact that U.N. activities could involve only interstate matters, not intrastate affairs, the 
United States emphasized that the international organization was not being called upon to put down an 
internal Greek rebellion, but rather to prevent external aggression. As there was no civil war in Greece, 
but rather external aggression that helped to foment illegal rebellion from the outside, preventing this 
external aggression “was the proper function of the organization.”9 Thus, while America wanted U.N. 
intervention to prove the existence of external aggression, Russia did not want U.N. involvement so that 
its argument that internal Greek politics were responsible for the war would not be undermined. 
Nevertheless, the Soviets eventually supported the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek 
Frontier Incidents and indirectly acquiesced regarding UNSCOB. This was not a contradiction of policy, 
but a calculated step in light of the Soviets’ reluctance to face American troops in the Balkans. The 
following passage by Peter Calvocoressi sums up the duality inherent in Russian policies concerning the 
civil war in Greece: 

In Greece the decisive factors were American financial and military aid; Russian unwillingness to 
overstep the limits of American endurance and so produce an unmanageable conflagration instead of a 
local bonfire... Of these factors the most remarkable was the caution manifested by the Russians, 
which, though it accorded well with the multiplicity of their other entanglements, did not correspond 
with the degree of fear which they inspired throughout Europe at that time. 10 

In its pragmatic support for a U.N. presence in Greece, the Soviet Union wanted, inter alia, to gain time. 
The Soviets estimated that with time, the situation in Greece would continue to deteriorate rapidly.11 
The Communist guerrillas had greatly stepped up their activities since September 1946, and at the end 
of that year the GDA made its public debut on the Greek scene and established “free areas” in northern 
Greece.12 The Greek government was unable to repay even the threemonth loan of $10.8 million it had 
obtained from the Federal Reserve Bank of New York in September 1946 against its meager gold 
reserves. UNRRA shipments to Greece had come to an end, and the foreign-currency deficit had 
reached irreconcilable proportions. The GNA was expected to founder in ever greater difficulties unless it 
received more supplies and equipment from abroad. Thus the passage of time could be of inestimable 
value in the achievement of what was perceived to be 
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the Soviet objective, namely, the collapse of the government and the seizure of power by the 
Communists in Greece.13 Therefore, a protracted U.N. inquiry in Greece, with broad terms of reference 
not limited to discovering the facts of border disturbances, but including uncovering their causes and 
nature, 14 together with the Soviet delegates’ insistence that they be allowed to speak at meetings for as 
long as they wished, was bound to extend as much as possible the Commission of Investigation’s 
sojourn in Greece. In the meantime, with no foreseeable help and pending the results of the 
investigation, Greece would go Communist. 

This apparently guaranteed indefinite Soviet support for the U.N. inquiry in Greece. The objective of this 
support was stymied, however, by the American understanding that without help from Washington, 
Greece would collapse, and Turkey would follow. Not willing to await the commission’s report and 
recommendations (and thus not allowing the situation in Greece to deteriorate further), Washington 
decided to proceed unilaterally with what was later known as the Truman Doctrine. This wrought havoc 
with the Russian plan to support U.N. vigilance in Greece in order to gain time. The result was that 
subsequently, the Soviets would oppose U.N. activity in Greece: as they would not gain time by 
supporting UNSCOB, neither would avoiding the veto prevent American intervention in Greece. 15 
However, Moscow still avoided direct attacks on the observers to prevent the introduction of U.S. troops 
in Greece. As for Washington, its support for UNSCOB came to rectify the unilateral policy pursued 
earlier, beginning in March 1947. 

Ignoring or belittling the role the United Nations played in U.S. and Soviet policies toward Greece 
amounts to a misreading of the annals of international intervention in the Greek civil war.16 In simple 
terms one can safely say that the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents and 
UNSCOB helped the two great powers to avoid a confrontation over the war in Greece—a place both 
powers regarded as being of secondary importance17 (although the cold war actually originated there). 
It is possible that a world war was avoided thanks to the availability of a U.N. option for Washington to 
pursue and Moscow to tolerate. What more could have been expected from a young international 
organization and a few hundred observers? 

UNSCOB’S SIGNI FI CANCE: NOT TO BE OVERESTIMATED? 

One should not confuse the great powers’ prudent use of the U.N. option in Greece with the apparent 
failings that characterized UNSCOB’s work and its contribution to quelling the explosive situation in the 
Balkans. First, Russia and Poland never filled their places in UNSCOB, and 
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the Communist states adjoining Greece refused to admit UNSCOB representatives. The observer teams 
were limited to observation from the Greek side of the frontier, and their reports to the General 
Assembly were unavoidably one-sided18 and denounced by left-wing critics as biased. The unilateral 
nature of UNSCOB’s activities meant that it could never investigate the claims of the three Balkan states 
that Greece’s accusations were unfounded. 

UNSCOB’s censures, moreover, were hardly more than an irritant to countries like Albania and Bulgaria, 
which at the time had minimal contact with the outside world and manifestly could not have cared less 
about Western public opinion.19 The committee's reports also attached little significance to certain 
factors that contributed to the Balkan conflict, such as Greece’s claims to its neighbors’ territories 
(northern Epirus in Albania and rectifications of its borders with Yugoslavia and Bulgaria), let alone to 
the oppressive domestic measures taken by the Greek government. 20 

Second, the General Assembly’s recommendations for a political settlement in the Balkans had no effect, 
and the organization's conciliatory efforts were unsuccessful. This was partly due to the inevitably 
onesided evidence gathered by UNSCOB on which the General Assembly based its decisions. 
Furthermore, UNSCOB was unable to achieve a settlement through its “good offices,” with the result 
that the U.N. contribution to the settlement of the Balkan issue was not of major significance. 21 
Similarly, while the evidence submitted by the observers may have contributed to the “enlightenment of 
public men and of public opinion,” it had no appreciable effect on the course of the fighting, 22 let alone 
on conciliatory efforts. 

In all fairness, however, conciliation was way beyond UNSCOB's abilities. The Communist states had no 
intention of acquiescing to conciliatory efforts undertaken by a U.N. body in which they had no say and 
whose legality they never recognized, and Greece made it clear that it “would not in any case give up 
UNSCOB for any paper promises as to good behavior on the part of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia.”23 It was also abundantly clear that a conciliation between Greece and its Balkan neighbors 
would involve dealing with the sensitive and highly loaded issue of the intra-Greek power struggle; it 
was apparent that Greece's relationships with its neighbors were not isolated from effects of the civil 
war. No one in Greece (or Washington) would agree to UNSCOB prying into Greece's internal affairs, the 
more so since, at the time, most U.N. efforts were directed toward external threats to its members’ 
peace and integrity, and internal political defects were not its concern. 24 It remained for UNSCOB to 
bast the prevalence of problems in Greek relations with the Balkan states and to put the onus for these 
problems 
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on Greece’s neighbors, not to point out the dictatorial facets of the government in Athens. 

UNSCOB could not be blamed for its failure to conciliate because neither of the great powers—both 
permanent members of the Security Council whose vital interests in the Balkans were at stake—saw the 
International organization as an instrument of conciliation. Rather, the United Nations was perceived as a 
major political weapon to be used in the interbloc confrontation.25 The result, therefore, was a 
stalemate and an increasing amount of propaganda recorded in various U.N. forums. The Americans 
were frustrated by the liberal use of the veto exercised by the Russians to prevent the expression of 
majority opinions and were angry that the Soviets used debates for propaganda purposes. For their 
part, the Russians resented American requests that they submit to the “accident” of majority. These 
disagreements threatened to paralyze the organization. 26 As a result, UNSCOB could not hope to 
alleviate Greco-Balkan tensions. It could ameliorate somewhat tensions between the great powers 
themselves by providing alternatives to direct military involvement, but not tensions between Greece 
and its neighbors. In any event, Athens and Washington wanted the Greek Communist guerrillas to be 
totally defeated, not reconciled,27 and UNSCOB was assigned to help attain this victory by supplying 
damning reports on guerrilla activities. In this zero-sum game there was no room for compromise or 
mediation. The cold war, with its ideological facets (freedom versus communism and so on) that 
enveloped the Greek civil war, as well as American assistance to Greece, made conciliation a highly 
improbable option. It was the view of the British Foreign Office that 

[conciliation] could not possibly succeed in [Greece]. The Palestine precedent shows the difficulty of 
mediation between two sides until one at least of them is prepared to submit to mediation as the lesser 
of a choice of evils. Even Count Bernadotte’s [the U.N. mediator in Palestine, later assassinated] success 
was confined to negotiation of truce agreements when the Arabs in any case found it almost impossible 
to continue fighting. If the same circumstances do not obtain as between Greece and her neighbours, 
and these neighbours are not prepared to accept the idea of conciliation then [conciliation] is likely to 
fail and this will be another black mark for the United Nations.28 

Throughout the Greek civil war at least one of the sides regarded continued fighting as a more 
promising option than mediation. Hence whatever amelioration was achieved should be regarded as a 
success. 29 

Finally, allegations were made that “the State Department virtually wrote the UNSCOB report” and, “as 
before,” the U.N. investigation was hardly impartial. 30 There is evidence that in May 1948 George 
Marshall, the U.S. secretary of state, had sent the U.S. delegation a detailed 
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list of conclusions that UNSCOB should reach. Marshall noted that they were framed so that “desirable 
recommendations would flow naturally” from them. Shortly afterwards, Marshall received word that as a 
result of the efforts of U.S. officials, most delegations were “unobtrusively using [the] U.S. delegation 
drafts as [the] basis [of] their chapters.” The indications were “that the report will conform to [the] 
pattern set by [the] U.S.”31 

Again, justice must be done as regards UNSCOB’s impartiality. It is unfair to conclude that the 
committee was biased on the basis of this single piece of evidence or this kind of evidence. George 
Marshall was only one of many foreign-affairs secretaries of UNSCOB’s member states who suggested 
conclusions and recommendations for the committee’s reports. Sometimes, as in the example just given, 
the American viewpoint prevailed; at other times the proposed formulations of other delegations, the 
Australian in particular, became the gist of the committee’s reports. On the other hand: 

Mr. Henderson [U.S. State Department, Near East and African Affairs] emphasized that he hoped the 
Greek Government would instruct its liaison representative with the Balkan Committee to refrain from 
lobbying for recommendations by the Committee. Such activity by the representative might put our 
delegate on the Committee, Admiral Kirk, in [an] embarrassing position.... The Ambassador [Vasili 
Dendramis, Greek ambassador to Washington] said he understood this and realized that it would make 
U.S. appear to be by-passing or, at any rate, obstructing United Nations action. He added, personally, 
that he hoped we could influence Mr. Kyrou, the Greek Representative at the United Nations in New 
York, to refrain from activity in this regard.32 

The reports, as shown earlier, were a mixture that combined the observers’ findings, the delegates’ 
“horse trading,”33 and their governments’ pressures and views. Neither “as before” nor during 
UNSCOB’s deliberations were the observers’ reports biased. Any partial conclusions reached by the 
committee should be attributed to the fact that the Communist bloc had no say as a result of its lack of 
cooperation with UNSCOB. 

The historiography of the Greek civil war points to various factors and variables as the causes of the 
Communist defeat: the Communists’ erroneous military tactics and strategies as opposed to the GNA’s 
successful employment of weapons, appointments, training, strategies, and other resources; American 
and British aid to Greece; the defection of Tito; the high morale and consequently strong opposition 
manifested by the Greek people; international understanding; the alleviation of the economic situation; 
the Soviet Union becoming less concerned with an immediate takeover of Western Europe and more 
alarmed at deviations in its own camp; and the greater ruthlessness of the Communist states 
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in cutting their losses vis-a-vis an apparently failing sister movement. 34 The contribution of the United 
Nations and UNSCOB in quelling the war in Greece is considered marginal by most authors. 

The modest part played by UNSCOB and the criticism levelled at the Committee are genuine and valid, 
at least to a degree. Nevertheless, one hypothetical question should be raised: had UNSCOB and the 
United Nations been more active, more resolute, and more influential as regards events in Greece, how 
would the various contenders in the conflict have reacted? A frightful scenario could have been realized 
in which an overly active and successful UNSCOB could have provoked retaliation from the Soviets or 
their proxies; the inability of the United Nations to deal with the situation would have been clearly 
manifested; U.S. troops would have been deployed to replace U.N. observers; East and West would have 
been on the brink of confrontation. A somewhat weak and less successful UNSCOB was preferable. 
Many of the faults mentioned earlier were countered by the substantial merits clearly discernible in the 
committee’s work. When these are added to avoidance of this hypothetical scenario by virtue of 
UNSCOB’s weakness, the asymmetry between faults and merits is less noticeable. 

The only practical function open to the observers was to investigate and report, a function they more 
than satisfactorily fulfilled, providing the data on the basis of which the General Assembly could act. 
UNSCOB's role in observing whether Greece and its three Balkan neighbors complied with the General 
Assembly's resolutions was carried out effectively despite the obstructions imposed by the Balkan 
states. 35 Moreover, in addition to boosting Greek morale, UNSCOB put the stamp of U.N. approval on 
the Western analysis of the situation, thus providing an attractive justification for supporting the Greek 
government that could be used at both the domestic and international levels. 36 UNSCOB 

also provided some valuable material for anti-communist propaganda. Possibly UNSCOB’s findings may 
have lost something in some eyes on account of the fact that of the nine countries whose 
representatives signed its reports, six were committed Westerns, two were Latin American, and the 
other was a well-disposed Asian. But certainly in the area where it counted most—outside the 
communist bloc—UNSCOB’s reports were on the whole accepted at their face value, as fair and impartial 
accounts of the situation, and the fact that they bore the United Nations’ name added to their weight. 
They therefore served to legitimize the West’s arguments and actions, and were valued accordingly. 37 
UNSCOB’s inquiry in Greece was one of a series of U.N. commissions active during the late 1940s in 
places like Palestine, Indonesia, and Kashmir. These investigations provided a basis for more substantial 
agreement among the members of the United Nations. Without the work of 
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the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP), it is unlikely that the Palestine partition 
resolution would have been adopted by the General Assembly. Similarly, the General Assembly's 
subsequent resolutions on Spain (the recall of ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary) and Greece 
would not have received such wide support had it not been for the earlier investigations.38 The fact that 
the United States acted in Greece, and later in Korea, within the framework of the United Nations made 
this approach more acceptable to other governments. 39 

UNSCOB could not quiet the Balkans by means of an imposed settlement. It did much, however, 
through its peace observation activities to bolster the confidence of the Greeks. The best proof of this 
was the fact that Greece insisted on the continued presence of UNSCOB for a year after the Western 
powers had expressed doubts as to whether UNSCOB was still necessary.40 Also, the protracted process 
of UNSCOB’s investigations and debates succeeded in defusing many potentially explosive situations. By 
the time the committee reached its conclusions regarding any given complaint, the heat of the moment 
iy long since cooled down. Thus UNSCOB provided an opportunity for the Greeks, in particular, to let 
off steam. 

U.N. activity in Greece, that of UNSCOB in particular, was specifically mentioned, even praised, for its 
originality in establishing precedents for future peace observation. For the first time observers were 
posted along the frontiers of a conflict area, in practice representing the United Nations rather than their 
respective states. They persisted in this allegiance despite the presence of their respective national 
political delegates, who were generally close at hand, either in Athens or Salonika. The precedent 
established in Greece “remains the organizational pattern of peace observation presently under the 
United Nations.”41 

This precedent had manifold ramifications. Although the League of Nations, on a number of occasions, 
had sent out commissions of inquiry, notably to Irag,42 the Commission of Investigation Concerning 
Greek Frontier Incidents was the first of the U.N. commissions. The example set in Greece soon became 
standard procedure for the inquiries that followed in Palestine (UNSCOP), in Indonesia (the Consular 
St ot Batavia), and Kashmir (UNMOGIP, the United Nations Military Observer Group in India 

and Pakistan). 

One of the precedents introduced through the establishment of UNSCOB was that the General Assembly 
was used as a vehicle to circumvent the stalemate in the Security Council. The General Assembly thus 
assumed major responsibilities within the framework of the United Nations for dealing with the more 
serious threats to peace. It exercised this authority, for example, following the Communist Chinese 
intervention in Korea. 43 

Another aspect of UNSCOB’s functioning that was carried over into 
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future U.N. operations was the form of “prophylactic activity” often apparent, as in the Greek case, in 
the international organization.44 The only option open to UNSCOB and the various U.N. echelons that 
dealt with its findings was to “scream” in the hope that the exposure of wrongdoing might check 
undesirable behavior and have “a sobering effect” on the disputants. The advantage of publicity—placing 
some obstacles in the way of the beginning or continuation of aggressive policies and thus contributing 
to the reduction of international tension45—might have had some applicable successful results in the 
Greek civil war. Publicizing violations of Greek sovereignty and the assistance given to the guerrillas by 
the Communist bloc and Balkan states apparently caused the countries directly involved to exercise 
caution in their policies and to try to conceal, if not to reconsider, the amount and kind of support they 
were extending. Considering that Greece’s neighbors persisted in the claim that they had given no 
support to the guerrillas beyond the offer of political asylum to persecuted Greeks, in the light of 
UNSCOB’s observation, caution was needed if these statements were to appear credible.46 A more 
Significant achievement was probably the result of the warning tone adopted by the committee in 
relation to recognition of the Greek provisional government established in December 1947. UNSCOB 
threatened to call a special session of the General Assembly if there was evidence of association 
between the Balkan states and the provisional government, terming the recognition of the latter a grave 
threat to international peace and security.47 Recognition was not granted to the provisional 
government. The caution exercised by the East European and Balkan governments and their 
unenthusiastic attitude toward the Greek Communists’ struggle for power partly stemmed from 
UNSCOB's observation. 

U.N. OBSERVATION IN CIVIL WARS: THE GREEK CASE COMPARED 

i is an extremely important idea, using soldiers as a catalyst for peace rather than as an instrument 
of war. 

—Sir Brian Urquhart, former U.N. Under Secretary-General for 

Special Political Affairs 

U.N. peacekeeping operations involve military personnel who have no powers of enforcement. These 
operations fall broadly into two main categories: observer missions and peacekeeping forces, usually 
established by the Security Council. The observers are not armed; the soldiers of U.N. peacekeeping 
forces are provided with light weapons for self-defense. The operations must not interfere in the internal 
affairs of the host countries, as the necessity of the continuing support and cooperation of 
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all the parties principally concerned is fundamental.48 However, the effect of these operations is limited: 
“U.N. peace-keeping operations... can stop and contain hostilities but cannot resolve the political 
problems underlying the conflict. "49 Thus peacekeeping operations can induce conciliation efforts. 
Conversely, in the event that the sides hope to succeed through mediation, the parties will be more 
inclined to cooperate with the peacekeepers. When mediation fails, the tendency increases among the 
contenders to enter a conflict in order to enforce a solution. These patterns prevailed in U.N. 
observation and peacekeeping forces in international conflicts and civil wars alike. As will be shown, the 
Greek case was basically a unique example among the U.N. peacekeeping operations. 

The 1947 Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents and the U.N. Consular 
Commission on Indonesia were the first instances of deployment of U.N. military personnel. Because the 
observers acted as members of the national delegations comprising these bodies and were not officially 
under the authority of the secretary-general, the two cases have been excluded by some authors as not 
being genuine U.N. peacekeeping operations.50 David Wainhouse’s impressive and useful book on 
international peacekeeping does not even mention U.N. observation in Greece.51 The international force 
in Korea, too, was not a U.N. peacekeeping operation in the current sense of the term, since it was not 
based on the consent of all the parties (as such, it can be likened to UNSCOB), nor did it refrain from 
using force to impose a solution.52 It is also worth mentioning that the term “peacekeeping” is not 
found anywhere in the U.N. Charter and was initially used when the General Assembly established the 
first U.N. Emergency Force (UNEF) following the Suez crisis of October 1956.53 

Thus the first U.N.-established peacekeeping operation involving observers that officially came under the 
authority of the secretary-general was the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO), 
established in Palestine in 1948. Other missions were established in accordance with the same principles: 
the United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP) in 1949; the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL) in 1958; the United Nations Yemen Observation Mission 
(UNYOM) in 1963; the United Nations India-Pakistan Observation Mission (UNIPOM) in 1965; and the 
Mission of the Representative of the Secretary-General in the Dominican Republic (DOMREP) in 1965. Of 
these missions, UNTSO and UNMOGIP are still operating. 

A comparison will be made between UNSCOB and these U.N. missions, in particular those involved in 
civil-war observation, that is, UNOGIL, UNYOM, and DOMREP. The observation in Greece, including the 
Commission of Investigation, was the first U.N. operation of its kind, and although unique, it bears some 
resemblance to the other mis- 
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sions. Some of the lessons learned in this inquiry were applied to the U.N. observations that followed. 
It is worth mentioning the other category of U.N. peacekeeping operations, the peacekeeping forces. 
They were deployed in the Sinai and Gaza Strip (1956-67 and, in the Sinai only, 1973-79); in the Congo 
(1960-64); in West Irian (West New Guinea, 1962-63); in Cyprus (1964 to the present); in the Golan 
Heights (1974 to the present); and in Lebanon (1978 to the present). These forces have acted also in 
civil-war conflicts, such as those in the Congo, Cyprus, and Lebanon (where the stationed force—the 
United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon [UNIFIL]—although situated in the midst of a vicious and 
bloody civil war, deals with attacks launched from southern Lebanon against the north of Israel). These 
peacekeeping forces, however, including those that have acted in civil-war contexts, have very little in 
common with the observer missions. They heavily outnumber the observers: while an observer mission 
is comprised of a few dozen or hundred observers, there are thousands of U.N. troops in each 
peacekeeping force (for example, in the summer of 1960 the force in the Congo numbered 20,000 
soldiers). They act as an armed military force, assigned to prevent illegal military activity by means of 
their positions, equipment, size, and even weapons, while the observers’ maximal effect is deterrence 
stemming from the possible publicity of their findings. Above all, while peacekeeping troops control and 
protect certain areas and sites (borders, demilitarized zones, infrastructure buildings, and so on) and 
constitute a buffer between the rival sides, the unarmed observers investigate, report, and occasionally 
Supervise. 

Following the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents of early 1947, the next 
U.N. military observation took place in Indonesia, where disagreements between the colonial power, the 
Netherlands, and the Indonesians over the implementation of the independence agreement of March 
1947 led to open hostilities in the summer of that year. The Security Council established a Committee of 
Good Offices aided by a group of military observers from the staffs of those members of the Security 
Council that had consular representatives in Batavia. The Consular Commission was to cover the 
implementation of the cease-fire calls of the Security Council. This was the first time that the Security 
Council called for the institution of a cease-fire between belligerents and established a body specifically 
assigned to the task of observing the cease-fire. (When the case of Greece was brought before the 
Security Council in early 1947, there was no unanimity and, therefore, no call for a cease-fire or for the 
establishment of a body to enforce it.) During 1947 and 1948 the cease-fire in Indonesia was broken 
several times. In January 1949, the Security Council renamed the Good Offices Committee the U.N. 
Commission for Indonesia (UNCI). Again, the Con- 
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sular Commission provided military observers to cover the implementation of the cease-fire. The 
observers (at no time exceeding sixty-three in number) had manifold functions that included the 
demarcation and observation of cease-fire lines, investigation of cease-fire violations, and supervision of 
troop withdrawals. |!n November 1949 the Dutch agreed to transfer sovereignty to Indonesia, and UNC, 
aided by the military observers, successfully supervised this transfer, after which the commission was 
disbanded in early 1951. As in the case of the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier 
Incidents, U.N. historical documentation of peacekeeping and some historians disregard the Indonesian 
case, the main reason being that the observers functioned under the aegis of their consular missions in 
Batavia. There is no doubt, however, that their functions were very similar to those performed by any 
other U.N. peacekeeping observer mission. 54 

The next time a U.N. observer group was involved in a colonial conflict occurred in Palestine. As in the 
Balkans and Indonesia, political and fact-finding U.N. bodies preceded the services provided by military 
observers. As a result of the Arab-] ewish-British hostilities and the political impasse in Palestine, Britain 
referred the problem to the United Nations. In May 1947 the General Assembly established the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP) to investigate and submit proposals for the solution 
of the problem. UNSCOP’s report resulted in the General Assembly's adoption of the partition resolution 
of November 1947. The Arabs, wanting a unitary Palestine, objected to partition. The British, not willing 
to enforce a solution, withdrew from the country in mid-May 1948. Because of the warlike conditions 
that prevailed in Palestine, the Security Council established a truce commission (April 1948), in effect a 
consular commission composed of those members of the Security Council that had consular officers in 
Jerusalem; and in May 1948 the General Assembly appointed a U.N. mediator in Palestine. With the 
withdrawal of the British from Palestine and the proclamation of the State of Israel on 14 May 1948, a 
full-scale war broke out as the five neighboring Arab armies invaded Palestine. The Security Council 
furnished the U.N. Truce Commission and the mediator with military observers to supervise its call for a 
cease-fire. Close to 600 observers were at the disposal of Count Bernadotte, the General Assembly 
mediator, and the U.N. Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine (UNTSO) began functioning, 
conducting missions such as the supervision of demilitarized zones, observation of cease-fire 
agreements, and investigation of border violations. 

The fourth observation mission established in the 1940s, involving a colonial background like those in 
Indonesia and Palestine, was the Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP). Like 
UNTSO, it continues to function to this day and evolved, as in the former cases, 
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from a Security Council investigation. The bone of contention between India and Pakistan is the area of 
Kashmir. When the British granted independence to these two states in 1946, armed clashes ensued to 
gain sovereignty over the former princely states. With the intensification of hostilities, the Security 
Council established in J anuary 1948 the U.N. Commission on India and Pakistan (UNCIP). The 
commission negotiated a cease-fire and dispatched a group of military observers to ensure its 
implementation along a five-hundred-mile frontier, a body that became known as the U.N. Military 
Observer Group in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP). UNMOGIP still functions in that volatile area, where 
large-scale hostilities erupt intermittently (1965 and 1971-72; the last occasion, not linked to Kashmir, 
resulted in the establishment of Bangladesh). 

Of these four cases, the Greek case is unique. Not only is the case itself different from the other three, 
but this dissimilarity caused UNSCOB observers to pursue a different course of action with different 
degrees of success and effectiveness. The Greek case essentially involved a civil war, while the others 
were international conflicts; the problems in Greece evolved from cold-war frictions, while the others 
were legacies of colonial times; UNSCOB was instituted by the General Assembly, whereas the three 
other observer bodies owed their allegiance to the Security Council; and while the four observation 
bodies stationed in border areas all observed and supervised frontier relationships among disputing 
bodies and states, the differences encountered by UNSCOB caused it to pursue a unique line of activity. 
The fact that UNSCOB was established by the General Assembly despite vehement Communist 
opposition and that it acted in the midst of a cold-war ideological conflict guaranteed that the 
Communist world would refuse to cooperate with the committee. Therefore, there were no cease-fires to 
arrange and observe, no agreed demilitarized zones to supervise, no mediatory roles to fulfill, and no 
Mixed Armistice Commissions to chair, as there were in India, Pakistan, the Middle East, and Indonesia. 
The ideological, civil-war conflict launched in Greece meant, for UNSCOB, successive failures in the face 
of irregular guerrilla forces that the Greek government could not control, and with which UNSCOB was 
mia to cooperate, as the committee was recognized neither by these forces nor by Greece’s northern 
neighbors. 

The unparalleled nature of U.N. intervention in Greece is manifested further in comparison with three 
other cases of observation missions conducted in civil wars: in Lebanon (UNOGIL), Yemen (UNYOM), 
and the Dominican Republic (DOMREP). On the face of it, some parallels applied to all or most of the 
cases. For instance, UNSCOB, UNOGIL, and UNYOM had to be satisfied with dealing only with the 
respective official governments and had to avoid contact with the forces opposing the threatened 
regimes. They had to observe the international aspects 
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of these civil wars, while the internal parties to the conflicts, certainly the crucial ones, remained out of 
bounds. This resulted in the three observation missions contributing only modestly to the settlement of 
these conflicts. There were exceptions: the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier 
Incidents and DOMREP attempted to inquire into, and even to mediate between, the internal 
contenders, although with varying degrees of success. But that is about all the four observations had in 
common. One of the most important reasons for establishing UNSCOB was to avert the possible 
intervention of other armies. This thinking did not prevail with regard to the wars in Lebanon, Yemen, 
and the Dominican Republic. Furthermore, in Lebanon and Santo Domingo, U.N. activity was conducted 
ao massive interventions on the part of the U.S. Marines. UNSCOB prevented such intervention in 
reece. 
Seven years elapsed between the termination of the U.N. mission in Korea in 1951 (two small observer 
bodies appointed by the General Assembly acted in Korea: the U.N. Commission on Korea [UNCOK] and 
the U.N. Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea [UNCURK], which replaced it) and 
the next mission, established in Lebanon in 1958. In Lebanon the delicate balance between the 
Christian, Muslim, and Druze sects was shaken in May 1958 when President Camille Chamoun sought to 
be reelected for a second term (which required the amendment of the Lebanese constitution). Protests 
and disturbances soon engulfed the entire country as an armed rebellion against Chamoun turned into 
an all-out civil war. Lebanon lodged a complaint at the Security Council that Egypt was assisting the 
rebels. In J une 1958 the council sent a group of observers to Lebanon to ensure that no infiltration was 
occurring, thus establishing UNOGIL. It was not UNOGIL’s task to prohibit illegal infiltration, although it 
was hoped that its very presence on the borders would deter any such traffic.55 Tensions in the Middle 
East increased a month later with the military coup in Iraq and the overthrow of its king. In mid-J uly 
1958 President Eisenhower approved President Chamoun’s request for American armed support, and ten 
thousand marines landed in Beirut.56 UNOGIL was increased to six hundred officers and auxiliaries, and 
its observers patrolled Lebanon’s eastern and northern borders with Syria. With the Americans 
supporting President Chamoun, the civil war came to an end, and Lebanon’s internal situation stabilized. 
In October the marines left Beirut, and in November 1958 UNOGIL terminated its operations. 
Basically, UNSCOB and UNOGIL performed the same functions-observing the international borders of a 
state fighting a civil war, in the hope that the observers’ presence would deter illegal infiltration into the 
country. However, Lebanon marked the first time that the second example of U.N. observation in civil 
wars was employed. Observation 
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was no longer conducted by the United Nations alone, without the presence of foreign troops. This new 
situation had several crucial implications. The expectation that had been embodied in UNSCOB—that it 
would act as a substitute for American troops—did not survive the exacerbation of the cold war, the 
growing impact of ideologies on internal strifes, and the great powers’ consequent willingness to 
intervene in order to buttress their interests (the Soviets in Hungary; the British, French, and Americans 
in Korea, Indochina, Suez, Lebanon, and Jordan). There were few expectations that U.N. observation 
would be the sole intervention in any civil war, a situation corroborated by the Egyptian intervention in 
Yemen and that of the U.S. and South American armies in Santo Domingo. Similarly, the United Nations 
itself was no longer content to have unarmed U.N. observers deal with civil wars. The thousands of U.N. 
troops dealing with the wars in the Congo and Cyprus were armed, and some were specifically 
authorized by the Security Council to use force.57 Furthermore, the lack of faith in the deterrent effect 
of U.N. observation meant that the termination and results of civil wars became dependent on the 
intervention of foreign armies. Consequently, the value placed on the observers’ contributions to the 
conclusion of these wars was extremely low. The contempt and ridicule heaped on U.N. observations in 
civil wars from the 1950s on was without precedent: UNSCOB, despite the hostility at times shown it, 
was never subjected to such derogatory treatment.58 

The early 1960s saw two U.N. observer missions in action: UNYOM (the less successful), and UNTEA, 
the U.N. Temporary Executive Authority that supervised the transfer of West New Guinea (West Irian) 
from Dutch to Indonesian sovereignty. After Indonesia was granted independence, which was concluded 
in 1949 with the assistance of the U.N. Commission for Indonesia (UNCI) and the Consular Commission’s 
observers, the disposition of West Irian was disputed in continuous hostilities. |n the summer of 1962 
the Netherlands and Indonesia agreed on Dutch withdrawal and transfer of the area. Twenty-one 
observers supervised a cease-fire, assisted by the UNSF (U.N. Security Force), a body of one thousand 
armed U.N. troops, mostly from Pakistan. UNTEA administered the area for a transition period, and in 
May 1963 West Irian became part of the Indonesian state. The UNTEA example reveals two significant 
aspects of this kind of U.N. activity. First, the pattern is repeated that U.N. observers no longer do the 
job alone, but together with massive military intervention to ensure the effectiveness of their 
observation. Second, the success achieved by UNTEA was a direct outcome of the cooperation of the 
contending sides with each other and with UNTEA, their agreement on a solution, and help in its 
implementation. Neither of these two elements pertained in the Greek civil war. 

UNYOM, the observation mission in Yemen, was presented with an 
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almost impossible task, and its difficulties were doubled by the problems resulting from the foreign 
military intervention in this civil war. UNYOM did not have much chance of success. A military coup 
against Yemen’s imam (September 1962) led to a civil war between royalists and republicans, actively 
supported, respectively, by Saudi Arabia and Egypt, the latter of which also sent in 40,000 troops. 59 In 
June 1963 the Security Council sent a few hundred observers to observe the disengagement 
arrangements agreed on between the two rival sides (and their foreign supporters) and the withdrawal 
of foreign troops (mainly Egyptians) from Yemen. The observers also had to certify that the activities in 
support of the royalists from Saudi Arabian territory were suspended. Until September 1964 UNYOM 
furnished the Security Council with pessimistic reports, based on its ground and aerial patrols, of the 
disputants’ minimal compliance with the calls for cease-fire, disengagement, and withdrawal. In 
September 1964 both Saudi Arabia and Egypt stopped financing UNYOM, and the mission ended. 
Neither Egypt nor Saudi Arabia were reassured by the presence of UNYOM, nor did they consider it to 
be an adequate substitute for their own military Involvement. In this, UNYOM resembled UNOGIL, in 
which case the presence of the observers was not enough to deter U.S. military intervention. As has 
been shown before, this did not apply in the case of UNSCOB. 
UNYOM was too small for the task assigned to it. The terrible terrain and weather (“The country which 
God forgot”) and the impossibility of the task to which some 200 observers were assigned (“This was an 
operation successfully undertaken by divisions”) led UNYOM’s commander, Major General Carl von Horn, 
to lament afterwards: “Perhaps | should have resigned... It would have saved a lot of money and even 
greater costs in broken hearts and promises.”60 
The low expectations from UNYOM also resulted in its lack of effectiveness in implementing its 
observation mandate. As the contending parties were not enthusiastic about cooperating with the 
mission, its reports could not reflect the real extent of foreign involvement in the civil war. In this, 
UNYOM resembled UNSCOB, with one exception: no matter how bitter the criticism and noncooperation 
manifested by the Communists, they stopped short of bringing about the termination of UNSCOB’s 
observation. Thus, unlike in Greece and Lebanon, the civil war in Yemen continued without U.N. 
observation. 
The final civil-war observation mission with which UNSCOB will be compared is DOMREP, the mission of 
the Representative of the Secretary-General in the Dominican Republic (1965). DOMREP’s observation 
was composed of two military observers under Major General Indar Rikhye of UNEF in the Middle East 
ae is certainly the smallest of all U.N. observer bodies.61 A coup against the military junta in Santo 
on 
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ingo (April 1965) erupted into a civil war. Within days a force of 22,500 American troops was sent to the 
republic, apparently in a bid to prevent a Communist takeover. In May the Security Council ordered that 
a fact-finding representative and observers be sent to report on the situation in the republic and on the 
compliance of the rival sides with the call for a cease-fire. The parties apparently cooperated with 
DOMREP, but in a perfunctory way that actually denied the mission access to their areas. The United 
Nations, therefore, both in the size of the mission and in effect, played only a minor role in the affair.62 
Thus the functioning of DOMREP in America’s backyard can be compared to that of UNSCOB in Russia’s 
Fanta U.N. civil-war observations within the superpowers’ immediate environs are bound to be 
imited. 
However, DOMREP dealt with a different situation than UNSCOB. DOMREP had no borders to observe 
but rather monitored the enforcement of a cease-fire within the republic by two intervening forces that 
did not wait for U.N. observation. (In addition to the marines sent by the United States, the I nter- 
American Peace Force [IAPF], a body of 1,700 soldiers, was sent in May 1965 by the Organization of 
American States.) This inevitably led DOMREP to observe and report on the Dominican Republic’s 
internal affairs, an exception in U.N. observation in civil wars, and very different from the activities of 
UNSCOB. In September 1966 the marines withdrew and the IAPF left the country. DOMREP terminated 
its duties a month later. U.N. secretary-general U Thant described DOMREP as “a new U.N. mission in 
eee ng category.”63 It was certainly new and certainly different in comparison with 

B. 


The 1940s saw the last civil war that had no direct foreign involvement or direct, massive intervention 
(in the thousands) of U.N. troops (as in Cyprus and the Congo). UNSCOB was “lucky” to have had to 
deal only with the Greeks. Among the four civil wars, UNSCOB’s mission was the most successful, 
despite the fact that it was appointed and supported by only one of the parties to the cold war and that 
it was denied the basic, typical U.N. observation functions that require the cooperation of all the sides 
once ned: It appears that the Greek civil war was unique, as was the U.N. intervention in it. 
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APPENDIX A 

MEMORANDUM: POLICIES OF SECURITY COUNCIL MEMBERS AS REFLECTED IN THE WORK 
OF THE BALKAN COMMISSION OF I NVESTI GATI ON* 

July 7, 1947 

TO: U-Mr. Lovett [Robert A. Lovett, the Under Secretary of State] 

FROM: Mark Ethridge, U.S. Delegate on the UN Balkan Commission 

SUB] ECT: Policies of Security Council Members as Reflected in the Work of the Balkan Commission of 
Investigation 

AUSTRALIA 

The Australian Delegation did not participate very actively in the work of the Commission. This apparent 
lack of interest stemmed from two sources. One was the character of the personnel on the Delegation, 
who did not take the time to read the minutes of the meetings or the documents referred to the 
Commission. The second was the consciousness on the part of the Delegation that Australia did not 
have a political stake in Greece equal to that of Great Britain and the United States and that 
consequently no great attention would be paid to its views if they were expressed. 

* Source: Independence, Missouri, Harry S.Truman Library, Harry N.Howard Papers, Box 3. Parts of the 
memo not relevant to the subject of this book or of a repetitive nature have been omitted. 
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The positive contributions of the Australian Delegation to the work of the Commission consisted in (A) 
keeping a sharp eye on the Great Powers to see that they did not overstep their rights as Commission 
members, and (B) entering vigorously from time to time into the Commission's discussions on procedural 
questions with a view to raising the tone of the Commission’s work. 

In conclusion, it should be said that, apart from the personal characteristics of its members, the attitude 
of the Australian Delegation appeared to stem primarily from their feeling of national inferiority. 

BELGI UM 

The Belgium Delegation did not play an active role in the work of the Commission as a whole. By virtue 
of his personal qualifications and experience, the Chief Belgian Delegate, Lt. General [Maurice] Delvoie, 
was active in opposing all efforts of the Soviet Delegation to delay the work of the Commission. As 
Chairman, the Belgian Delegate was vigorous in his conduct of the Commission’s affairs and was 
perhaps too eager to assert the will of the majority rallied by the Western Powers on several issues 
without giving the Soviet Delegation sufficient opportunity to express its views. 

From a political point of view, the Belgian Delegation pursued an active and consistent policy of 
supporting measures favored by the United States and U.K. until the final days of the Commission's 
work. Only when it came to the question of giving support to the conclusions proposed by the U.S. 
Delegation did the Belgians waiver in this policy. Teir final adherence to these conclusions, with a 
reservation drawn up in conjunction with the Colombian Delegate, was achieved only after pressure had 
been brought on them by the Belgian Foreign Minister [Paul-Henri] Spaak... Except for this one 
somewhat inconclusive incident, there is no evidence in the attitude of the Belgian Delegation on the 
Commission that their policy was influenced by Communist pressure at home or by fear of such pressure 
as a result of events in France. 

BRAZIL 

The Brazilian Delegation, acting under instructions from its Foreign Office, which in turn was apparently 
guided by pressure from the U.S., at all times supported loyally the proposals favored by the U.S. 
Delegation. In Geneva, the Brazilian Delegate gave some evidence of resentment that his policy must be 
SO ao ere to that of the U.S., but this was only temporary, for his attitude as a whole was 
most helpful. 
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CHINA 

The policy of the Chinese Delegation on the Commission was held consistently in line with that of the 
United States and the U.K. While the Chief Chinese Delegate, Dr. Wuncz King, had an unfortunate habit 
of introducing ill-conceived compromise proposals at the moment when resolutions put forward by the 
United States or U.K. Delegates were on the point of being adopted by the Commission after long 
struggle, this tendency should probably be attributed to the personal characteristics of the Chinese 
Delegate himself and not to any policy of his Government. 

In view of the parallel between conditions facing the Chinese Nationalist Government at home and those 
existing in Greece, the Chinese Delegation had a distinct interest in the subject of the Commission’s 
investigation. This was reflected on a number of occasions, but especially when it was suggested by the 
U.S. Delegation that a proposal for amnesty be included in the Commission’s recommendations. The 
Chinese Delegation opposed this proposal, apparently upon instructions from its Government, on the 
grounds expressed privately that it might be regarded as a precedent for an amnesty of the 
Communists in China. 

COLOMBIA 

The policy of the Colombian Delegation on the Balkan Commission reflected a mixture of (A) traditional 
Colombian antagonism for the United States, (B) the influence of the strong Communist minority in 
Colombia, and (C) a determination not to associate itself with proposals made by the Great Powers until 
the latter had firmly committed themselves. 

The Colombian Delegate, Francisco Urrutia, was the grandson of the statesman who was President of 
Colombia at the time the United States seized the Panama Canal, and was acutely aware of the 
traditional American policy with regard to his country. While his personal relations with the members of 
the U.S. Delegation were most friendly, and although this traditional resentment did not evidence itself 
in any particular incidents, it nevertheless characterized the attitude of the Colombian Delegate 
regarding proposals put forward by the U.S. Delegation. 

The Colombian Delegate also indicated that he was sensitive to the strong position of the Communist 
Party in Colombia. This appears to have been due, in part, as he once stated himself, to the fact that 
the Conservative Party, of which he was a member, had come to power as a result of a split between 
the opposing liberal and radical political forces. Consequently, the Colombian Delegate was hesitant to 
take any action which involved coming out into the open against Soviet policy for fear lest such a 
position might serve as a rallying point for the political forces 
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opposing his Party. While it is difficult to say to what extent considerations such as these influence the 
policy of the Colombian Delegate, it appears likely that this was the primary reason for his hesitancy in 
supporting conclusions proposed by the American Delegation. 

[T]he Colombian Delegate referred to a number of occasions in the League of Nations’ history, 
particularly in connection with the Manchurian case and the move to break off relations with the Soviet 
Union after its declaration of war with Finland in 1939, when Colombia took a strong position at the 
suggestion of the United States only to find that the latter did not back it up when it came to a 
showdown. To such considerations may be attributed the caution of the Colombian Delegate whenever 
urged al support proposals put forward informally by the U.S. Delegation. 


The position of the French Delegation was characterized primarily by its hesitancy to come out 
vigorously in favor of measures proposed by the U.S. and U.K. Delegations, despite the personal 
convictions of the members of the French Delegation that these measures were in accordance with the 
facts investigated by the Commission. It was generally understood by all that this attitude was the result 
of the strength of the Communist pressure at home, but this was never admitted by the French 
Delegation itself. On the contrary, it always attempted to argue its case in logical grounds and give 
intellectual reasons for taking the positions which political necessity forced upon it. At no time, however, 
did the French Delegation appear to be acting as a result of direct Soviet pressure and as a matter of 
fact in most procedural matters and also on minor political questions, the French Delegation took a firm 
stand against the Soviet position. It was only on such crucial points as the adoption of the American 
sponsored conclusions, which involved an open public condemnation of the methods adopted by Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, with regard to the Greek guerrillas, that the weakness of the French position 
made itself fully apparent. 

In addition to the domestic pressure of the Communist Party, there was also a second factor which may 
have had some influence on the French position. This was a realization of the extent of France’s national 
weakness as a result of the war and the rationalization of France’s new position which took the form of 
an ostensible fear, openly expressed on some occasions, that the affairs of Europe were not being 
conducted properly by the powerful non-European States which had neither the understanding nor the 
Skill to fulfill successfully the responsibilities which they had undertaken. When in such a mood, 
members of the 
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French Delegation would, at times, oppose measures proposed by the U.S. Delegation. 
POLAND 


The Delegation of Poland was at all times conscious of the presence of Russia in the work of the 
Commission and on none except a few minor matters did it ever take a position different from that of 
the Soviet Delegation. Always, however, the Polish views were expressed in somewhat different terms 
from those of the Soviet and were given as the independent, individual view of the Polish Delegation. On 
a number of occasions, in fact, the Polish Delegate, with an excessive show of initiative, came out with 
his own views in advance of the Soviet Delegate, only to be forced to take a new tack in a few minutes 
after the Soviet Delegate had expressed different views. 

In general, it appeared that the individual members of the Polish Delegation, who were themselves not 
members of the Communist Party, were not always convinced of the positions which they were thus 
forced to take. They appeared to feel, however, that in the long run it was to Poland’s advantage to 
support the Soviet view and it is probable that in the last analysis they were in this sense honest in 
assuming the positions which they took. 

Only on a few occasions did the Soviet Delegation use the Poles as a means of introducing proposals 
which it desired to have the Commission discuss. It was the regular Soviet procedure to introduce their 
own a: and then to rely upon the Polish Delegation to give them support when it came its turn 
to speak. 

SYRIA 

The role of the Syrian Delegation on the Balkan Commission was one of quiet support of measures 
proposed by the United States and the U.K. The relative inactivity of the Syrians was due largely to the 
lethargy of their Delegates, who nevertheless were very much alive to the issues at stake in Greece and 
to the relationship which these issues bore to the affairs of Syria. The American Delegation could at all 
times count on the support of the Syrians on condition that the proposed measures were carefully 
explained in advance, and that on crucial matters, such as the decisions on the conclusions and 
recommendations which were proposed for the report of the Commission, they be given sufficient time 
to consult their Government. 
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USSR 

It was clear from the start that the aim of the Soviet Delegation was to keep the work of the 
Commission focussed on the Greek domestic situation and to take advantage of every opportunity to 
use the Commission as a springboard for propaganda directed against the Greek Government. This 
attitude was clear from the insistence of the Soviet Delegate that the Commission remain at Athens for 
the entire period of its work, including the writing of its report. The Soviets objected from the start to 
the Commission’s moving to Salonika to hear Greek witnesses and objected strenuously to the U.S. 
proposal that it visit Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

Once it had sensed the trend of Commission feeling, however, the Soviet Delegation conceded the 
necessity that the Commission leave Athens and concentrated its efforts on obtaining a maximum 
hearing of the EAM case against the Greek Government. Also, once it had accepted the principle of 
sending a Commission team out to make such investigations, it secured acceptance of the principle that 
the number of visits made to villages allegedly destroyed by the Greek gendarmerie, or other places 
connected with the alleged reactionary policy of the Greek Government be visited roughly in equal 
proportion to the trips requested by the Greek Government to places connected with guerrilla attacks. In 
addition to their efforts made in this direction through the regular Commission machinery, the Soviet 
Delegation also went to considerable lengths to introduce into the Commission’s work materials useful 
for EAM propaganda such as letters from captured guerrillas held in jail or sentenced to death by the 
Greek Government. 

The decisive evidence regarding the Soviet attitude toward the subject of the Commission's investigation, 
however, was its preparation of minority conclusions (Report [Report by the Commission of Investigation 
Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents to the Security Council], Vol. |, pp. 183-238), and its refusal to 
subscribe to the proposals approved by nine members of the Commission. (For the Soviet objections to 
these proposals, see Report, Vol. |, pp. 252-253.) 

UNITED KINGDOM 

In all its major aspects, the policy of the United Kingdom paralleled that of the United States. The British 
attitude on the Commission stressed in particular the necessity of collecting all relevant information with 
regard to the aid given to the guerrillas by Greece’s three northern neighbors and it made use of all its 
resources to this end. In view of the active British intervention in Greek affairs since the war, the British 
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Delegation necessarily had a particularly deep interest in the work of the Commission and it took an 
active part in all of its work. 

On a number of secondary matters, however, the British Delegation differed somewhat from that of the 
United States. In accord with the somewhat legalistic interpretation given by the Foreign Office to the 
position of the guerrillas in Greece, the British Delegation objected to any direct relations between the 
Commission and guerrilla leaders for fear lest this imply recognition of the latter. This attitude was 
particularly noticeable as regards the question of the visit to “General” Marcos. 

The military weakness of the British position in the Eastern Mediterranean since the war was reflected in 
the constant reference of the British Delegation to the need for Anglo-American cooperation in the 
Commission’s work, a cooperation which was in fact very close throughout the entire period of the 
existence of the Commission. There was no evidence whatsoever of any tendency on the part of the 
British either to side with the Russians in order to prevent undue American influence in Greece, or to 
organize a bloc of medium and small states on the rare occasions when the American and Soviet views 
differed from that of the British. British policy throughout, therefore, sought to work in the fullest 
cooperation with that of the United States while remaining essentially independent. 
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APPENDIX B 

“Organization and Procedure of U.N. Commissions”Memo Submitted by the Secretary- 
General, New York, Lake Success, 1949* 

UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE BALKANS (UNSCOB) 

A. CONSTITUTIONAL ORIGIN 

1. The United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans was established as a result of the consideration 
by os General Assembly of the problem of “Threats to the political independence and territorial integrity 
of Greece.” 

2. The problem of Greece, as presented to the General Assembly, had been previously brought before 
the Security Council under Articles 34 and 35 (1) of the Charter... [O]n 19 December 1946, the Security 
Council established a Commission of Investigation to ascertain the nature and causes of the border 
violations and disturbances. The Commission of Investigation made field investigations in Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia and submitted a report to the Security Council on 23 May 1947. 

3. The Security Council was unable to reach any decision with respect to the problem and on 15 

a a 1947 (202nd meeting), the Greek question was taken off the agenda of the Security Council 
an 

* Source: New York, U.N. Archives, DAG 13/4.0.2, Box 1. Parts of the memo not relevant to the subject 
of this book or of a repetitive nature have been omitted. 
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the Secretary-General was instructed to place all the records and documents at the disposal of the 
General Assembly. 

4. The General Assembly, on 23 September 1947, on the proposal of the United States, decided to 
discuss the problem of “Threats to the political independence and territorial integrity of Greece.” 

5. On 21 October 1947, by 40 votes to 6, with 11 abstentions, the General Assembly adopted resolution 
109 (II) calling upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to do nothing which could furnish aid and 
assistance to the guerrillas fighting against the Greek Government. The resolution also called upon 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the one hand and Greece on the other, to co-operate in the 
settlement of their disputes by peaceful means; to that end, the following recommendations were made 
to the four Governments concerned: 

(i) a they establish normal diplomatic and good neighbourly relations among themselves as soon as 
possible. 

(ii) That they establish frontier conventions providing for effective machinery for the regulation and 
control of their common frontiers and for the pacific settlement of frontier incidents and disputes. 

(iii) That they co-operate in the settlement of the problems arising out of the presence of refugees in 
the four States concerned through voluntary repatriation wherever possible and that they take effective 
measures to prevent the participation of such refugees in political or military activity. 

(iv) That they study the practicability of concluding agreements for the voluntary transfer of minorities. 
6. At the same time, the General Assembly established a Special Committee—known as the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans—to observe the compliance by the Governments of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia with the recommendations made to them by the General Assembly and 
to be available to assist the four Governments in the implementation of those recommendations. 

B. ORGANI ZATION 

2. Name of the Committee 

10. At the first meeting of the Special Committee [on 21 November 1947], the name to be used by the 
Committee was discussed, the provisional title finally chosen, on the ground that it would not prejudice 
the work of the Committee being: “Special Committee established by resolution of the General Assembly 
on 21 October 1947.” At the sixth meeting of the Special Committee (29 November 1947), the following 
title was adopted definitely: “United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans” (UNSCOB). 
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3. Membership and composition 

11. According to resolution 109 (I1) of the General Assembly, the Special Committee “shall consist of 
representatives of Australia, Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, seats being held open for Poland and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 

12. The composition of the Special Committee was determined in accordance with a proposal submitted 
by the delegation of Canada at the 71st meeting of the First Committee. In support of this proposal, the 
representative of Canada contended that the Special Committee on the Balkans, unlike the Special 
Committee on Palestine, should contain representatives of the permanent members of the Security 
Council because the Greek question “was much graver and involved the question of the maintenance of 
international peace and security” and therefore the Special Committee on the Balkans “should have the 
greatest possible authority.” 

14. On 11 October 1947, at the 72nd meeting of the First Committee, the representative of the USSR 
stated categorically that the USSR would take no part in the work of the Special Committee. At the same 
meeting, the representative of Poland declared that his government could not consent to take part in the 
Special Committee. In keeping with those statements, neither the USSR nor Poland have appointed 
representatives on the Special Committee. 

15. The other nine member States appointed representatives on the Special Committee. Continuity of 
representation has not been, however, ensured throughout as may be seen from the amendments of the 
ee of procedure involving a temporary reduction of the quorum which the Special Committee has had 
to adopt. 

4. Arrangements for nomination of members 

16. Members of the Special Committee sit as representatives of their respective Governments and are 
appointed by them. 

6. Payment of members 

19. Representatives and alternate representatives on the Special Committee are paid by their respective 
Governments. 

7. Chairmanship 

20. The method of electing a chairman was discussed at the second meeting of the Special Committee. 
The principle of rotation was adopted. 
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It was agreed that the chairman should vote as a representative of his government and should be free 
to express his opinion and to vote whenever he so desired. 

23. At the 110th meeting, on 10 September 1948, the Special Committee decided that the method of 
electing a chairman should be changed. As from 4 October 1948, the chairman would be elected in his 
personal capacity and would serve for six months. 

8. Size of delegations 

26. The delegations accredited to the Special Committee consist of a representative and a deputy 
representative. In addition, most delegations have one or more consultants, advisers, military advisers 
or assistants, as well as secretaries, attached to them. 

9. Secretariat 

27. In accordance with paragraph 10 of resolution 109 (II), the secretariat of the Special Committee is 
provided by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

10. Liaison with States and organizations concerned 

30. Resolution 109 (Il) recommended that the four governments concerned (Albania, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Yugoslavia) co-operate with the Special Committee in enabling it to carry out its obligations. 

31. Accordingly, the Government of Greece assured the Special Committee of its desire and readiness to 
co-operate fully with the Committee’s work and appointed duly accredited liaison officers. On the other 
hand, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia took the position that the Special Committee had been 
established in violation of the United Nations Charter and of the sovereignty of the Balkan states. They 
refused, accordingly, to recognize the legality of the Committee and, consequently, to extend any co- 
operation to the Committee or to admit it to their territory. 

32. It should be noted also that paragraph 10 of resolution 109 (II) requested the Secretary-General to 
enter into a standing arrangement with each of the four governments concerned to assure the Special 
Committee, as far as it might find necessary to exercise its functions within their territories, of full 
freedom of movement and all necessary facilities for the performance of its functions. This channel of 
liaison between the Special Committee and the four States concerned has also been tried by the Special 
Committee but the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and 
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Yugoslavia have not modified their attitude of non-recognition of the Special Committee. 

11. Brief outline of Committee structure 

33. Under paragraph 9 (4) of resolution 109 (II), the Special Committee was empowered to establish 
such sub-committees as it deemed necessary. 

34. On 25 November 1947, the Special Committee decided in principle to establish observation groups in 
order to carry out efficiently its observation functions as defined in paragraph 6 (I) of resolution 109 
(II). These observation groups are under the authority of the Committee and composed of personnel 
supplied by the nations represented on the Committee. 

35. On 10 December 1947, the Special Committee decided to establish three sub-committees to deal 
with matters relating to (1) observation groups; (2) political problems; (3) refugees and minorities. The 
three sub-committees were composed as follows: 

Sub-Committee 1: France, Netherlands, United States of America 

Sub-Committee 2: Australia, China, Mexico 

Sub-Committee 3: Brazil, Pakistan, United Kingdom 

37. On 24 February 1948, the Special Committee decided that, henceforth, there should be only two 
Sub-Committees. Sub-Committee 1 was to deal with observation groups and budgetary matters; Sub- 
Committee 2 would deal with political and administrative problems and the questions of political 
refugees and minorities. Their composition was determined as follows: 

Sub-Committee 1: Brazil, China, France, Netherlands, United States of America 

Sub-Committee 2: Australia, China, Mexico, Pakistan, United Kingdom 

38. Sub-Committee 1 is assisted by a technical group, in which all the members of UNSCOB are 

As ghnlages This group is known as the Advisory Committee (formerly, the Committee of Experts) and 
its duties are: 

(i) To draft instructions to the Chief Observer for the administration and organization of the observers 
for the approval of Sub-Committee 1. 

(ii) To Supervise the administration of the observers through the Chief Observer in accordance with 
instructions approved by Sub-Committee 1. 
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(iii) In co-operation with the Chief Observer, to carry out such field inspections as are necessary to 
ensure the efficient operation of the Observation Groups. 

(iv) To recommend revisions of the instructions to the Chief Observer as may be necessary. 

39. The post of Chief Observer was established by a resolution of the Special Committee adopted on 18 
February 1949. The duties of the Chief Observer include: 

(i) Controlling the movement of United Nations observer personnel as may be necessary to carry out the 
directions of the Special Committee. 

(ii) Arranging with the secretariat administrative officer for the issue of stores and equipment to United 
Nations observation groups and personnel. 

(ili) Controlling all stores and equipment issued on his authority with the power to make 
recommendations regarding responsibility for loss or damage of such stores or equipment. 

(iv) Appointing a Deputy Chief Observer who shall act for him in his absence. 

40. The Chief Observer is the sole channel of communication between individual delegations and 
observer personnel on matters relating to their duties. The Chief Observer, his Deputy and the staff 
provided by delegations and the secretariat form the Executive Office for the Observation Groups, with 
headquarters in Salonika. 

41. On 27 May 1948, the Special Committee decided to establish an ad hoc Committee to sit in Salonika 
during the absence of the Special Committee in Geneva. This ad hoc Committee was to carry on the 
normal routine work with regard to reports from the observation groups, to deal with any emergency 
concerning the groups, pending a decision of the Special Committee and to draw the attention of the 
Special Committee to all questions within its competence. 

C. INTERNAL PROCEDURE 

1. Method of Adoption of Rules of Procedure 

43. The Special Committee adopted its rules of procedure at a meeting held in Athens on 25 November 
1947. These rules of procedure may be amended by a decision of the Special Committee taken by a 
majority of the members present and voting. 

44. The Special Committee has revised its rules of procedure several times in order to modify the 
method of selecting a chairman, to change the quorum, etc. 
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3. How Decisions are Taken 

48. According to the rules of procedure of the Special Committee, decisions are taken by a majority of 
the members present and voting. Abstentions are not counted as votes. If a vote is equally divided on 
matters other than election, a second vote is taken at the next meeting. If this vote also results in 
equality, the proposal is regarded as rejected. 

49. The rules of procedure, as originally adopted on 25 November 1947, stated that seven members of 
the Special Committee constitute a quorum. This rule was amended on 10 September 1948 to allow for 
a quorum of six members.... By an amendment of 17 December 1948, the quorum was further reduced 
to five members. 

4. Publicity of Meetings 

51. According to the rules of procedure of the Special Committee, meetings are, in principle, held in 
public. However, the Special Committee may decide at any time to sit in private; in that case, an official 
higes communique, approved by the Chairman of the Special Committee, shall be issued at the close of 
the meeting. 

D. RELATIONS WITH THE PRINCI PAL ORGAN 

1. Reports to the General Assembly 

56. Resolution 109 (11) of the General Assembly instructed the Special Committee to “render a report to 
the next (third) regular session of the General Assembly and to any prior special session which might be 
called to consider the subject matter of the resolution.” 

57. Accordingly, the Special Committee rendered to the third session (Part |) of the General Assembly a 
Report covering the period from 21 October 1947 to 16 J une 1948 and a Supplementary Report covering 
the period from 17 J une to 10 September 1948. 

58. The resolution of the General Assembly also instructed the Special Committee to “render such 
interim reports as it may deem appropriate to the Secretary-General for transmission to the Members of 
the Organization.” 

59. Until now the Special Committee has issued three | nterim Reports. 

4. Termination of the Special Committee 

64. According to resolution 109 (II) of the General Assembly, the Special Committee “shall remain in 
existence pending a new decision of the General Assembly. 
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E. METHOD OF OPERATION 

1. Area Survey 

a. Headquarters 

66. The General Assembly decided in resolution 109 (II) that the Special Committee “shall have its 

principal headquarters in Salonika and, with the co-operation of the four Governments concerned, shall 

perform its functions in such places and in the territories of the four states concerned as it may deem 

appropriate.” 

67. The Special Committee interpreted this decision of the General Assembly as meaning that the 

ee had the power to change its location whenever it considered it necessary for the fulfillment 

of its mission. 

68. The first meetings of the Special Committee were held in Paris (21 November 1947) and Athens 

(25-29 November 1947). Headquarters were established in Salonika on 1 December 1947 and the 

Special Committee met there continuously until J une 1948. 

70. On 14 J une 1948, the Special Committee decided that, while maintaining its principal headquarters 

: ae and assembling there from time to time, it would hold sittings in Athens until otherwise 
ecided. 

71. At present, the Special Committee is no longer bound to maintain its principal headquarters in 

Salonika. The General Assembly, in resolution 193 (II1) of 27 November 1948, gave greater freedom of 

movement to the Special Committee by deciding that it shall have its principal headquarters in Greece. 

b. Survey of Frontier Areas 

72. The Special Committee decided from the beginning to make area surveys of the situation along the 

Greek borders; these surveys have been made not by the Committee itself but by observation groups 

under the authority of the Special Committee in as much as “it would be obviously impossible for the 

members of the Committee themselves to spend the required amount of time” in the frontier areas. 

73. However, members of UNSCOB and the secretariat have frequently visited the frontiers and the 

observation groups in the field in order to obtain first hand information of the conditions on the spot. 

c. Range of Operations 

74. The Special Committee and its observation groups have been able to operate in Greek territory only, 

since the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia have refused to recognize the Committee 

and to admit its representatives on their territories; on one occasion, how- 
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ever, an observation group of the Special Committee was allowed, exceptionally, to enter Bulgarian 
territory. 


2. Investigation or I nquiry 
a. Special Problems Connected with Investigation: Distinction between Observation and | nvestigation 
75. According to resolution 109 (II) of the General Assembly, the Special Committee was to observe the 
compliance of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia with the recommendations of the General 
Assembly concerning the establishment of normal diplomatic and good neighbourly relations, the 
establishment of frontier conventions and the settlement of refugee and minorities problems. 
76. From the beginning, the Special Committee considered that Its observation work with respect to 
good neighbourly relations among the four Governments concerned would consist in continuous 
observation of the general circumstances prevailing in the frontier areas; hence the decision to establish 
observation groups. 
77. The activities of the observation groups soon raised the question as to whether those groups were 
observing the presence or absence of good neighbourly relations along the Greek borders, or were 
carrying out investigations “just as the original Balkan Commission of Investigation had done,” to find 
out if the Greek guerrillas were receiving aid and assistance from Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. It 
was contended during the discussion in UNSCOB that the reports of the observation groups were almost 
indistinguishable from the reports of previous investigating groups. 
ah After a protracted debate, the Special Committee settled the question by adopting the following 
ecision: 
“DECIDES that in interpreting its functions.. it must be governed by the whole of the resolution which, in 
its entirety, represents the effort of the Assembly to avert the threat to the ‘political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece’; and that in the exercise of its functions it may make use of every means 
which it may judge appropriate and useful, whether direct observation, inquiry, or investigation either 
directly or through sub-committees or observers.” 
79. In connection with the decision of the Special Committee, the Rapporteur of the ad hoc Committee 
which drafted the above text stated that the difference between observation and investigation must be 
in degree rather than in kind. An exhaustive observation might seem to be investigation, and a less 
intensified investigation might be considered as observation. It was right, he went on to say, that for 
practical reasons the Committee had limited itself to observation two months before and 
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it was also right that the Committee would now use investigation as one of the means of facing a 
situation beyond the means of direct observation. 

b. Hearing of Parties 

80. The Greek Government, through the intermediary of its liaison officers, has presented oral 
statements and a large quantity of written material concerning alleged aid and assistance given to the 
Greek guerrillas by Greece’s northern neighbours. The Greek Government has also presented its views, 
and has been asked by the Special Committee to supply information, on the problems covered by the 
General Assembly recommendations: establishment of normal diplomatic relations, frontier conventions 
and refugee and minorities problems. 

81. In the absence of direct communication with the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
the Special Committee has taken note of public reports and official statements in order to ascertain their 
attitude to the recommendations of the General Assembly. In addition, communications on the Greek 
question addressed to the Secretary-General of the United Nations by the Governments of Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia have been transmitted by the Secretary-General to the Special Committee for 
its information. 

c. Organization of Observation Work 

82. The Special Committee has carried out its observation work mainly through the establishment of 
observation groups. Detailed rules have been worked out by the Special Committee for the organization 
and operation of the observation groups. 

i. Composition of the observation groups 

83. Each observation group is in principle composed of six observers. One political officer of the United 
Nations Secretariat is in principle attached to each group. 

84. The Special Committee recognized, however, that circumstances—especially budgetary limitations— 
might preclude in many cases the full implementation of that rule. The head of the observation group is 
the Chairman elected monthly by each group. 

ii. Relationship of observers to UNSCOB 

85. The observers are provided by the States represented on the Special Committee, and their basic 
salaries are paid by these States; their per diem allowances are, however, paid by the United Nations. 
The observers are to exercise in all loyalty, discretion and conscience the functions entrusted to them, 
oh discharge those functions and regulate their conduct with the interest of the United Nations in view; 
they are 
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to accept instructions regarding the performance of their duties only from the Special Committee. 

iii. Number of observation groups and their headquarters 

86. There are six observation groups. A Chief Observer controls the movements of observer personnel as 
may be necessary to carry out the directions of the Special Committee. 

87. Each group has been assigned a definite zone of activities. If the Chief Observer considers it 
necessary to send observers, in case of emergency, outside their assigned zones, he may do so at his 
discretion but must immediately report his action to the Special Committee. 

iv. Means of communication with UNSCOB 

88. Observation groups communicate with UNSCOB mainly through UNSCOB’s own wireless net. The 
Greek telegraph and telephone lines may be used for routine and non-confidential messages when 
necessary. 

89. A courier service, by air, has also been organized by UNSCOB between Athens and Salonika, and the 
bases of the observation groups. 

d. Procedure for Observing and Reporting 

i. Liaison between the observation groups and UNSCOB 

90. The observation groups are placed under the authority of the Special Committee. They report to the 
committee on their work; the drawing of conclusions from their observations is the Committee's 
responsibility. 

91. The Special Committee, assisted by Sub-Committee 1 and its Advisory Committee.. transmits its 
directions to the Chief Observer who controls the movements of observer personnel. 

92. The observation groups make periodical (and, when necessary, special) reports to the Special 
Committee. These reports are drafted in accordance with the standard forms and instructions given in 
the Committee’s “Handbook for observers.” 

ii. Range of incidents open to investigation 

94. At present, the task assigned to the observation groups is “to continue to observe and report on the 
response of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the one hand and Greece on the other, to the General 
ae recommendations to those four countries as contained in resolutions 109 (II) and 193 (II1)”. 
This includes: 

“to observe and ascertain to what extent good neighbourly relations exist between Greece on the one 
hand and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other; 

to observe and report whether any assistance or support, and in what form, is 
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being rendered from outside Greece to armed groups fighting against the Greek Government, including 
the use of non-Greek territory as a base for the preparation or launching of armed action; 

to observe and report on compliance with frontier conventions for the regulation and control of common 
frontiers and the pacific settlement of frontier incidents and disputes and with such customary frontier 
practice as may exist along the northern frontiers of Greece; 

to observe and report on the existence of international refugees in the zones of activities and the 
forcible removal of persons from these zones; to observe and report on such special problems as may 
be referred to them from time to time by the Special Committee.” 

96. Another problem, which arose at the beginning of the Committee’s work, was to decide if the 
Committee should be concerned only with frontier incidents that had occurred after 21 October 1947, 
the date of the resolution of the General Assembly establishing the Committee, or if it was empowered 
to deal with incidents that had occurred prior to that date. It was decided that observation would be 
confined to incidents subsequent to 21 October 1947. 

ili. How investigation is started 

97. The investigation of incidents by the observation groups is started either by specific instructions from 
the Special Committee or at the discretion of the observation groups, when incidents are brought to 
their attention on behalf of any of the four Governments concerned or come to their attention through 
their own observations or information. 

iv. Forms of evidence 

98. The forms of evidence available to the observation groups are: 

(a) Direct personal observation (e.g., of military activities); 

(b) va evidence, from objects actually seen by the observers (e.g., Munitions, articles of clothing, 
etc. ); 

(c) Indirect evidence given by witnesses. 

3. Negotiation of political settlement 

99. Although the difficulties encountered by the Special Committee in its attempts to carry out its 
conciliatory mission have tended to emphasize the Committee's function of observation, there seems to 
have been general agreement among the members of UNSCOB that the most important part of their 
work was to assist the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, on the one hand and the 
Government of Greece on the other, in negotiating a political settlement along the lines of the General 
Assembly's recommendations. 
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101. The Committee tried to establish contact with the parties by re-questing them to appoint liaison 
officers to the Committee. Only Greece responded to the Committee’s request, while Albania, Bulgaria 
ee Yugoslavia refused to recognize the legal existence of the Committee or to co-operate with it in any 
orm. 

102. Other attempts were made by the Special Committee to secure the co-operation of the 
Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, either generally or with respect to specific incidents. 
103. The Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia have not, however, modified their attitude. 
Only to a certain extent has the Special Committee been able to establish contact with those 
Governments through the Secretary-General of the United Nations. The Secretary-General has indeed 
transmitted to the Special Committee, for its information, all communications received from Greece's 
northern neighbours relevant to the Committee’s work and has addressed communications to them 
when requested to do so by UNSCOB. 

104. The Special Committee recognized in its Report to the General Assembly that it had been so far 
unable to fulfill its conciliatory role and that it would be unable to fulfill it as long as the Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia maintain their present attitude towards UNSCOB. The Special 
Committee, therefore, recommended that the Gen-eral Assembly consider ways and means of obtaining 
the co-operation of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia with the Special Committee. 

106. During the discussion of.. the General Assembly resolution (190th meeting of the First Committee), 
the representative of Yugoslavia stated that: 

“It was absolutely illogical to entrust the task of conciliation to a committee which would not be 
recognized by three of the four countries concerned. If there was really a desire to reach a conciliation, 
not only among the Balkan countries but, what was more important, between the United States and the 
Greek people, the First Committee would have to appoint a body or person having no connection with 
the Special Committee, of which Yugoslavia did not approve and which it would never recognize.” 

107. In these circumstances, attempts have been made to find a new approach to the problem. Thus on 
10 November 1948 (193rd meeting), the First Committee decided that the President of the General 
Assembly, the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Chairman and Rapporteur of the First 
Committee should be asked to act as conciliators with a view to resolving differences between Greece 
and her northern neighbours. At the 107th plenary meeting of the General Assembly, the 
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President announced that he regarded the sentiments expressed in the Assembly as directing the 
continuation of the work of conciliation undertaken in pursuance of the First Committee’s decision. [The 


reference is to the Evatt mission. ] 
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BI BLIOGRAPHY 

Professor R.V.Burks, Professor Emeritus of History at Wayne State University (Detroit) and author of 
Dynamics of Communism in Eastern Europe (Princeton, 1961), pointed out the fact that scholars dealing 
with the Greek civil war failed to make use of the “station” reports of the U.N. “Commission for 
Observation in the Balkans.” Burks, no doubt, was referring to the Special Committee reports.* This 
study attempts to rectify this omission by making extensive use of the New York and Geneva U.N. 
libraries and archives and their voluminous material on the U.N. observation in the Balkans and Greece. 
Other repositories with substantial collections of these materials are the U.S. National Archives, the 
British Public Record Office, and the Dutch Ministerie van Buiten-landse Zaken (Archives of the Dutch 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs), The Hague, Series no. 999.212. Also consulted were private papers and 
collections of individual officials and delegates who served in the various U.N. Greek and Balkan bodies 
and represented the governments that were active members in UNSCOB and the Commission of 
Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents. These include the Mark Ethridge Papers, no. 3842, 
the Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill; the Admiral Alan Kirk 
Papers, the Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; and the Howard Seymour 
Papers, Churchill College, Archives Centre, Cambridge, U.K. Moreover, in the Harry S.Truman Library, 
Independence, Mis 

Bia “Hellenic Time of Troubles,” Problems of Communism 33, no. 6 (November- December 
1984): 45. 
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souri, there are large collections of presidential, state, and private papers of American individuals and 
agencies that dealt with post-World War II Greece. Among these are the papers of Harry N.Howard, 
Henry F. Grady, Paul A.Porter, the Central Intelligence Agency, and others. 

In the absence of official Greek archival papers open to public inspection, | have used Greek newspaper 
archives as well as secondary sources in the Greek language. The Greek newspapers consulted were O 
Ellinikos Vorras, Nea Alithia, and To Vima. Other newspapers used were Borba (Yugoslav); Otechestven 
Front (Bulgarian); Trud and Pravda (Russian); Polska Zbrojna (Polish); Humanité (French); Spectator, 
Economist, Sunday Observer, New York Times, The Times of London, and Time magazine. 
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